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Watholic Calendar 


This beautiful Catholic Calendar has been created especially for Catholic Homes. 
With full-color reproductions of famous paintings of religious significance, it is strikingly 


appealing. 


It is a valuable guide to the fulfillment of Catholic religious obligations and is an influence 


that is welcome in every Catholic home. 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT! 
The Christmas and New Year’s gift problem can be easily solved by giving these lovely 
Graymoor Church Art Calendars to your family and friends, as they make ideal gifts. What 
will be more appropriate and pleasing than “A Gift That Lasts a Whole Year”? 


Prices: 
Single copy 30c—Four copies $1.00—Twelve copies $3.00 
Order from 
FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





Build in 
Graymoor Village 


Graymoor Village is situated only fifty 
miles from New York City, on the Albany 
Post Road, North of the City of Peekskill. 


There are many choice and desirable 
plots on which to build either an all-year home 
or a Summer cottage. Among the many 
facilities are a tennis court and swimming pool, 


available to property owners only. 


For information communicate with: 


FATHER JANUARIUS, S. A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 








Subscriptions 
Wanted 
S 


We are anxious to build up the circulation 
of The Lamp. It can be done easily if each 
present subscriber will cooperate by asking one 
or more friends to subscribe. 

The subscription is but $1.00 a year and 
brings in return: 

—Twelve issues of an interesting Catholic 
Monthly Magazine devoted to Church Unity 
and Missions. 

—A remembrance in over Three Thousand 
Holy Masses offered yearly by poor Mis- 
sionary Priests for all Subscribers and Bene- 
factors of the Missions. 

—The spiritual graces flowing from the chari- 
table act of helping to support and educate 
poor, but deserving young men, studying for 
the priesthood so they may one day go forth 
to preach the Gospel of Salvation as Fran- 
ciscan Priests of the Atonement. 

Send subscription by Money Order, Regis- 
tered letter or check to: 

THE LAMP 
Peekskill, New York 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BriGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a Lamp.—lIsaias xu, 1. 
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donation of some sort. 


MANUSCRIPTS—We accept no responsibility for 
loss of manuscripts sent to us, or for their return if 
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Spinning the Communist Wel, 


last few weeks have spot-lighted the attention 

of the whole world on the crafty and aloof 
leader of Soviet Russia—Joseph Stalin. Neither the 
government of the United States nor that of Great 
Britain, both of which have given Russia vast quan- 
tities of war material, food and other requisites to 
help in the battle against the Nazi hordes, have any 
real knowledge of what Stalin intends to do—co- 
operate with the Americans and British, or pursue an 
independent policy looking solely to the extension 
and aggrandizement of Russia through the spread of 
Communist doctrines over all of Europe. 


T is military and political developments of the 


According to an official announcement of the Stalin 
regime early last month, the Moscow government let 
it be known that with the successful conclusion of the 
war against the Nazis, it intended to transform Ger- 
many into a Communist State. Picked German pris- 
oners of war are now being trained in Communism 
and Communist technique. They will flood Germany 
after the war and as employees of the Russian Gov- 
ernment take control of all government activities, and 
communize Germany. 

This report is interpreted by those who have 
watched the political trend in Russia as giving notice 
to the United States and Britain that the Russiaa 
Soviets intend to proceed independently of us in post- 
war adjustments with respect to Europe, nay, more, it 
is a plain implication that it is not outside the realm 
of possibility that Stalin may make peace with Hitler 
in spite of the fact that under the Anglo-Russian treaty 
of 1941 both powers are pledged not to sign a separate 
peace. As William Philip Simms, writing on August 
16th in the New York World Telegram points out, 
“there is, legally speaking, nothing in the treaty to 
prevent Moscow from gaining her ends through the 
instrumentality of her Free Germany Committee, then 
putting the fait accompli up to London and Washing- 
ton for acceptance or rejection. If rejected, Moscow 
could say that her objectives had been fully achieved 
and if her allies wished to continue the war regardless 
they could do so on their own.” 

There can be no doubt that Stalin’s plans envisage 
his domination over Europe. In the event that he suc- 
ceeds in his purposes, Democracy and Christianity wi?l 
face Communist annihilation as it is now widely be- 
lieved that the recently announced dissolution of the 
Comintern and Stalin’s statement of non-interference 
with other governments were typical of the lies and 
base trickery with which Communism seeks to gain 
its ends. What we stated in an editorial in THE Lame 


in April, 1940, applies with particular force as a com- 
mentary on present day developments. At that time, 
more than three years ago, we said: “Soviet Russia, 
in the viewpoint of informed circles in Washington 
is at the moment the most forbidding spider in the web 
of world affairs... . Nazi Germany would be the prey 
of Communism no less than the democratic countries, 
for Stalin and his Communist disciples have made no 
secret of their ambition to carry the torch of rebellion 
through the length and breadth of Europe in an effort 
to destroy Christianity and replace it with a concept 
of humanity that would place man on the level of a 
better-organized animal.” 

There is no denying that Russia has given a good 
account of itself in the war against Hitler and his 
Nazi cohorts, nevertheless it is increasingly necessary 
for us, as the Philadelphia Inquirer recently stated, 
“to be perfectly clear in our minds about Russia’s 
Communist ideology as apart from Russia’s magnifi- 
cent war accomplishments.” And Monsignor Fultoz 
Sheen in one of his broadcasts emphasized this point 
when he said that what is making Russia great in this 
conflict is not its atheistic Communism but its love of 
the fatherland, its fondness for its earth, its natural 
asceticism and self-sacrifice, its deep and righteous 
hatred of an invader. 

“We want the Russians,” he declared, ‘‘to drive the 
Nazi out of their land, we want their people to live in 
peace with themselves and with the world; but we do 
not want Communism in America or Germany or 
Poland any more than we want Nazism or Fascism.” 

Not in Europe alone do we witness the spinning of 
the web of the Communist spider. Unfortunately for 
ourselves, our own United States has been drawa 
within the web as today we see many highly placed 
and influential men and women who, wittingly or 
unwittingly, in the guise of so-called liberalism, ad- 
vocate atheism and all the other isms inherent in 
Communist ideology. A few weeks ago in Boston, 
Rev. Dr. Ockenga, pastor of the Park Street Church, ia 
a strong declaration taking exception to a proclamation 
made by Governor Saltonstall to observe a “Tribute 
to Russia Day,” said: “The influence of that Russian 
Communist experiment is being felt with a tremendous 
impact all over the world and godlessness is being 
increased in our own country as a result of it. We are 
being told that Communism and Christianty can be 
harmonized or that Communism can be Christianized. 
These importunings are not coming from the Com. 
munists, but from leaders who are in the field of 


(Continued on page 260) 
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UMAN hearts have held in 
admiration the humility 


and charity of St. Francis 
for over hundred years. 
Even those outside the Church 
have been touched by the perfect 
imitation of Christ on the part of 
Our Seraphic Father. They see 
in him the complete Christian, the 
one who “left all things,” includ- 
ing his own will and his own 
earthly happiness, to follow in 
the steps of the Master. With us 
they marvel in his conversion te 
the way of perfection; with us 
they admire the depth of his 
poverty, reflecting on his abundant 
charity, his unlimited kindness to 
man and beast alike—all in imita- 
tion of the God-become-Man, 
Christ Our Redeemer. They rejoice 
in his cheerful sirnplicity, his un- 
sophisticated happiness in think- 
ing about the beauties of creation. 
They delight in contemplating his Si. 
unbounded love of God, the virtue 
par excellence manifested by the Troubadour of Assisi. 
The crowning point of Francis’ life, the manifesta- 
tion of God’s requital of Francis’ love for Him, the 
great gift that sealed in Francis’ body the signs of 
Christ’s suffering—this indeed is understood by those 
who can grasp the beauty of the great Christian doc- 
trine of penance and self-abnegation. Those who see 
only the sentimental side of Saint Francis, who can 
appreciate only the romantic incidents of his noble 
life—these shrink from thinking of the Stigmata at 
all. Those who would follow Francis through the hills 
of Umbria, thanking God for His limitless generosity 
towards man, doing good to God’s poor, and caring for 
the maimed and the leprous—even some of these would 
like to ignore the recounting of the beautiful story oz 
the imprinting of the wounds of the nails and the spear 
in his body on Alverna’s lofty heights. They would 
dodge the symbols of Christian renunciation, woula 
tefrain from reflecting on the great lessons the world 
might gain by considering the full meaning of the 
Stigmata. 
And yet, were it not for the Stigmata, the life of 
Saint Francis would lose most of its meaning. It would 
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By Reverend Dunstan Donovan, S.A. 
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Francis receives the Stigmata. 


be like the life of Our Lord di- 
vorced from Gethsemane and Cai- 
vary, like the Incarnation without 
the Redemption. 

The wounds Our Lord received 
in winning our redemption from 
sin and from worldliness are marks 
of His burning love for us. Even 
in His glorified body in heaven, 
Christ still bears the scars in His 
hands and feet and side, the tokens 
of our sinfulness, for which He 
paid the price in sorrow and suf 
fering. Calvary teaches a stark 
lesson to us all—if we would fol- 
low Christ we too must share in 
His sufferings. This we do by 
putting up with the trials and 
temptations of lite in this world, 
by cheerfully submitting to God's 
Will even in difficult matters, by 
renouncing our own nieasures and 
transient joys for the sake of be- 
ing at-one with Our Saviour. There 
is no other road to Paradise than 
the straight and narrow path of 
self-renunciation. It was because Francis followed 
that path that he was considered worthy by God to 
bear in his body the marks of the Passion. 

The beautiful story is told for us in detail in the 
Fioretti—the Little Flowers—of the Poor Brethren. 
Francis had followed the Master in all things from the 
day of his conversion. He had manifested love to- 
wards all creatures, but most especially for the souis 
of sinners. His own penances were such as to blot 
out completely from his soul any stain of former im- 
perfections. Whatever merit remained over—and in 
the light of his day-by-day mortifications of the flesh 
and the spirit this must have been almost immeasur- 
able—he wished to be allotted for the conversion of 
those still separated from Christ by sin. His burning 
love for men was second only to that manifested by 
the God-Man Himself. What wonder then that Christ 
desired to give His humble servant the opportunity 
to suffer vicariously for others? For the Stigmata, in 
spite of its gloriousness, brought with it constant pain 
and agony, like unto the pain and agony of Jesus 
on the Cross on Calvary. The merit of that pain was 
to go towards the quickening of dying souls, towards 
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the revivifying of those souls already slain by sin. 

Our Seraphic Father had some forevision of the 
great gift that God was preparing for him, when on the 
eve of the Feast of the Holy Cross, September 14, 
while he was engaged in prayer and fasting on Mount 
Alverna, an angelic messenger came to him on a mis- 
sion from the Almighty. “I exhort thee,” said the 
angel, ‘“‘and admonish thee, that thou prepare and dis- 
pose thyself, humbly and with all patience, to receive 
that which God willeth to give thee, and to work ir 
thee.” Francis asked no questions, but reverently re- 
plied, “I am ready to bear patiently anything that my 
Lord willeth to do unto me.” He had learned his 
lesson of perfect submission well during his years as a 
poor Friar—whatever God willed would suffice to 
satisfy His servant. 

Yet, on the next day, when the Church was com- 
memorating the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, su 
deeply moved was our Saint by contemplation on the 
sufferings of Christ and the love that prompted them, 
that he beseeched Our Lord in prayer for a more com- 
plete adherence on his part to the Divine example, 
“O my Lord Jesus Christ,’ he begged on his knees, 
“two graces do I beseech Thee to grant me before I 
die: the first, that, during my lifetime, I may feel in my 
soul and in my body, so far as possible, the pain which 
Thou, sweet Lord, didst suffer in the hour of Thy most 
bitter passion; the second is that I may feel in my 
heart, so far as may be possible, that exceeding love, 
whereby Thou, O Lord, wast enkindled willingly to 
bear such passion for us sinners.” The answer to his 
prayer was to transcend any glory and any suffering 
that Francis had hoped for. 

Brother Leo, the saintly confessor and confidant oi 
Francis, was an eye-witness to the vision that trans- 
ported Francis from contact with worldly things, and 
which transformed him into a perfect imitator of the 
Crucified Christ. So overcome was he by the bright- 
ness of the vision that he dared not stay to witness 
its climax—that was to be an intimate action witnessed 
only by God and His poor little follower, Francis of 
Assisi. But at the conclusion of the vision Leo was 
compelled to draw nigh. Fear and trembling engulfed 
him when he was permitted to gaze upon the wounds 
in the hands and feet and side of the Seraphic Father. 
And pity, too, for the wounds were obviously painful 
ones. Francis had won through love the most 
thoroughly complete manner of suffering for sinners 
the world had known since the time of Christ. Leo 
was to be the constant nurse and attendant over these 
wounds, and to be authorized protector of the Saint 
against the curious gaze of the undevout. 

The last two years of the life of Saint Francis were 
a perpetual Calvary. We are told in the Fioretti that 
often the wounds would flow, that blood bespattered 
the ragged habit of the Saint, and that with this flow- 
ing of blood came awful torment. In view of the 


previous penances of the Seraphic Patriarch, how 
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many souls were to be assisted by the excruciating 
pains he willingly bore for love of them? God alone 
knows, but those who try to understand the Stigmata 
must conclude that the agony of Saint Francis was 
rich in rewards for struggling Christians, engaged all 
their lives in that conflict between the love of God and 
the deceits of the devil. 

For all Christian love may be summed up in two 
words: Love and Mortification. And when we see the 
direct connection between the two ideas we might say 
that the one word Love suffices. God loved the world; 
He gave it His only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ, that 
it might not reap the just deserts it had heaped upon 
itself by sin. Christ died for us a Victim of Love. To 
impress in our hearts the depth of that Love He under- 
went a lifetime of poverty and a death that was bleak 
and desolate as well as exceedingly painful. Mary, 
His Mother, in her love for mankind, was called upon 
to suffer as no other human person suffered. Every 
saint who has overcome the world has done so by 
Love for God manifested in constant mortification here 
below. Francis of Assisi we look upon as the perfect 
model as a Lover of God; he was a perfect model in 
the extent of his sufferings, especially in the matter 
of the Stigmata. 

It was the impression of the Stigmata on his body 
that made Saint Francis such a great leader of men 
on the path to heaven. Simple souls can easily grasp 
that this climax in bodily suffering was also a climax 
in the virtue of love, pure and undefiled. Those who 
would shut their eyes to its message are overlooking 
the greatest lesson that Saint Francis can teach us: 
to love God perfectly means that we must surrender 
all to Him, withholding nothing, eagerly asking for 
further opportunities of penance, that we might some 
day enjoy the mansions of bliss prepared by Him 
from all eternity for those who love Him. May God 
give us the grace to learn this lesson so perfectly that 
nothing can erase it from our hearts! 





SPINNING THE COMMUNIST WEB 

(Continued from page 258) 
theology —clergymen. Simultaneous with this the 
State Department is courting a closer alliance with 
Soviet Russia. . . . Great was the fanfare given to the 
dissolution of the Third Internationale; but will Russia 
abandon its quarter of a century position of sending 
hundreds of millions of dollars to support and subsidize 
Red movements? Will the leopard change its spots? 
The collaboration between many Protestant leaders and 
many political leaders in America with Russia and 
the tendency in America to build up a bureaucracy to 
regimentate the life of the people has cast many think- 
ing Protestants into the arms of Roman Catholicism. 
Therefore, if there ever was a time for Bible-believing 
Protestants to speak out their opposition against 
Russian collectivism, atheism and socialism, the hour 
has come.” 
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URING the past couple of 
D years I have been told now 

and again that it is difficult 
for the average American to under- 
stand Ireland. When I was in Ire- 
land recently I found it was equally 
difficult for an Irishman to under- 
stand the American attitude. 
Friends of mine asked me why on 
earth American troops had been 
sent to Northern Ireland. I replied 
that the object was, so far as I 
understood, twofold: Firstly, the 
decision to send troops to what 
used to be called the British Isles 
was to prepare for an invasion of 
Europe, and secondly, it was 
thought that American troops on 
Irish soil would be in a better posi- 
tion to come to the aid of Ireland 
in case of a German attack. ! 
further added that the average 
American, believing he was fighting 
a just war and having no desire of 
territorial aggrandizement, con- 
sidered that these troops should 
have been welcomed by the Irish 
instead of receiving a rebuff in the 
shape of a vigorous protest by the 
Irish Government. I said that in 
American eyes it was like receiving 
a slap in the face from a person to 
whose aid you have gone generously 
and spontaneously. The reply 
always was that if the fear were 
only of a German invasion America 
could have sold to us the arms we 
asked for, and that no outside force 
could defend Ireland as well as the 
Irish themselves could, if they had 
the proper equipment. They said 


further that the American authori- 
ties should have known that four- 
fifths at least of the Irish people 
bitterly resented the partition of 
Ireland and that America should 
not have condoned this partition by 
sending 


its troops to the parti- 





Ineland Today 


— == By Hon. Robert Brennan 








Editor’s Note: 

We feel privileged to publish 
herewith with permission, a paper 
read at the Nassau Club, Prince- 
ton, N. J., on November 4, 1942, 
by the Irish Minister to the United 
States, Hon. Robert Brennan. It 
is an authoritative statement which 
those who decry Ireland’s claim to 
neutrality will do well to read and 
ponder. 

We may add that in the Catho- 
lic Herald of London, dated July 
16, 1943, we find an announce- 
ment that the latest issue of the 
Capuchin Annual of Dublin, con- 
tains a powerfully documented ex- 
pose of the outrageous system 
to which the 450,000 Catholics in 
the Partition area are subjected. 
Part of this expose is contributed 
by the Bishop of Down and Con- 
nor, Most Rev. Dr. Mageean, who 
describes the pogrom of 1935 in 
which hundreds of his people were 
driven from flaming homes be- 
cause the subsidiary minions of the 
British government, commonly 
called the Northern Irish govern 
ment, refused to control its rowdy 
Orange cohorts. 











tioned area. Everywhere I found 
the strong suspicion that the move 
had been inspired in the first 
instance by those who wished to 
continue and consolidate the un- 
natural partitioning of the country. 


To explain present conditions in 
Ireland it is necessary to go back 
a few years. After the rising of 
1916—which was the fifth rebellion 
against British rule in 120 years—- 
the Irish set up a Republican Gov- 
ernment in defiance of the British 
authorities. This Government was 
driven underground but it func- 


tioned because the people gave 
allegiance to it and boycotted the 
British Government institutions. The 
struggle between the two Govern- 
ments lasted for three years and 
finally Lloyd George confessed in 
the British House of Commons that 
the King’s writ no longer ran in 
Ireland, and he called for a truce. 

The treaty which followed con- 
ceded Dominion status for the 
greater portion of the country but 
divided six counties in the North- 
East from the rest. I will deal 
with this partition later. The peopie 
took over the twenty-six counties, 
and it is instructive to see how they 
used their new-found powers. They 
inherited a land which had been 
bled almost white by misgovern- 
ment. The population which had 
been nine millions only 80 years be- 
fore was now just over four mil- 
lions, practically all the industries 
had disappeared, and the country 
had become largely a grazing ranch. 

The new rulers decided to alter 
all this. They determined that the 
people should be able to feed and 
clothe and house themselves from 
the resources of their own soil. 
They took over the ranches and 
large estates and divided them into 
small economic holdings. The 
ranch owners were generously com- 
pensated and the farmers were put 
back on the land. Tillage farming 
was encouraged by various methods 
and the result was astonishing. For 
instance, the imports of food and 
foodstuffs, which had totalled forty 
million dollars a year—and this in 
an agricultural country—practically 
vanished within a few years and 
today all these foods and food- 
stuffs are produced in Ireland. The 
area under wheat, which a few 
years ago was only 20,000 acres, 
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today is 600,000 acres, and we thus 
provide practically all the flour we 
require. Formerly this flour was 
imported in the finished state. Now 
it is all milled in Ireland, and the 
number of mills has increased five- 
fold. The growing of beet for 
sugar was started and encouraged 
by a guaranteed price; the farmers 
now produce sufficient beet to keep 
four sugar refineries going, and to 
provide enough sugar for the whole 
country. 


On the industrial side hundreds 
of factories were started for the 
manufacture of clothing, textiles, 
shoes, hats, furniture, building 


materials, etc., and these factories, 
instead of being congregated in the 
cities, are scattered here and there 
through the country towns. This 
is in accordance with the policy o 
the Government which did not want 
to see the rise of big industrial 
cities. Up to 1939 more than 100,- 
000 dwelling houses had _ been 
erected, largely owing to Govern- 
ment help. The river Shannon was 
harnessed to produce electric power. 
Many critics of this scheme thought 
it too ambitious for a small country 
like Ireland, but so great has been 
the demand that the river Liffey in 
Dublin has had to be harnessed to 
provide additional supplies of elec- 
tricity. 

All this constructive work was 
very successful, and it was practic- 
ally all paid for out of current 
revenue. Borrowing was on the 
smallest scale so that the national 
debt in 1939 was not over twenty 
million pounds. An English critic, 
Mr. Horsfail Carter, discussing this 
agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment in the Atlantic Monthly for 
September, 1938, stated that after 
seventeen years of self-government, 
Ireland was economically one of the 
healthiest countries in Europe. 


In the realm of culture there has 
also been a great revival, and this 
is not surprising in a land where 
there was always a hunger for 
learning, even in the darkest days 
when there was a price on the head 
of the teacher. The ancient lan- 
guage, the repository of a very 
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great and unique literature, is being 
revived and is now taught in all the 
schools. The Institute of Higher 
Learning, quite recently established 
by the Government, is designed to 
enable distinguished scholars to 
pursue their studies without having 
to depend on teaching or university 






di: 


Eamon de Valera 





Premier of Eire. 


professorships. So far this schoo! 
embraces only Celtic and theoretical 
physics, but it is hoped to broaden 
the plan in the course of time so 
that Ireland may again rival the 
ancient days when her schools and 
colleges were the Mecca of scholars 
from all over Europe. 


Politically, Ireland made great 
strides between 1921 and 1939. The 
Government set out to remove such 
clauses in the treaty as were 
repugnant to the people’s ideas of 
freedom and democracy. The right 
of appeal from the Irish Courts to 
the British Privy Council, the oath 
of allegiance, the position of the 
British Governor General in Ireland 
and the payment of the land an- 
nuities to the British Treasury, all 
these have gone and only one bar- 
rier to a more complete understand- 
ing with Britain now remains, and 
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that is the partition of our coun- 
try. It had been hoped that in the 
negotiations of 1938 this wrong 
would have been righted, but sh 
hopes were in vain. 


The Partition Act was passed in 
the British House of Commons in 
1920. It was contrary to the ex 
pressed wishes of four-fifths of the 
lrish people and no single Irish 
Member of Parliament, North or 
South, voted for it. Under this 
Act six of the North-East Counties, 
viz., Derry, Antrim, Down, Armagi 
Fermanagh and Tyrone, were set up 
as a political unit forming common 
territory with Great Britain. Such 
was the bitter resentment of the 
Irish to this scheme, that in the 
following year when the Treaty was 
signed, provision was made for the 
rectification of the boundary be- 
tween North and South Ireland in 
accordance with the wishes of the 
people in the areas affected. It was 
clear that if a vote was taken two 
whole counties, Tyrone and Fer- 
managh, would vote for union, as 
would South Armagh, South Down 
and Derry City, and it was hoped 
that this would end partition, as 
the remaining territory could not 
rosssibly remain outside a united 
Ireland. The vote was 
taken, however, and the Irish people 
believed they had been 
once more. 


> 






never 
deceived 


Partition itself is bad enough, 
but the regime by which it is main- 
tained makes matters infinitely 
worse. In the partitioned area 
there are about 450,000 nationalists 
who are treated as pariahs in thei! 
own land. Before the six-county 
Government was set up, the elec- 
toral system for all Ireland was 
based on proportional representa- 
tion, as it still is today in the South. 
This system was abolished in the 
Six Counties because it gave the 
minority adequate representation. 
In addition, by a plan of gerryman- 
dering, the nationalists were de- 
prived of anything like fair repre- 
sentation in the Belfast Parliament 
and on all the local Government 
Boards. In Derry City, for ex- 
ample, the nationalist voters ou‘ 
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number the partitionists by three to 
two but the City Council is 60% 
partitionist and 40% nationalist. 
The nationalists are debarred from 
office both in the Civil Service and 
the local Government service. That 
this is a deliberate policy has been 
acknowledged from time to time by 
members of the Belfast 

ministry. Of course this is 
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principle of habeas corpus, a funda- 
mental of the British Constitution, 
had been completely abrogated and 
that the executive had been placed 
“in a position paralleled only by 
continental dictatorships.” For 
years the unfortunate minority of 
this area has been harrassed by 
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quently those arrested are released 
after a few days only to find their 
employment gone. There have been 
numerous condemnations of this 
regime by Catholic Bishops in the 
areas, by Protestant members of 
the Belfast Parliament and by 
Labor members of the British Par- 





the very negation of the 
principles of democracy, as 
indeed partition itself was 
in the first instance. The 
Hon. Frank Pakenham, 
Professor of Politica: 
Economy at Cambridg+ 
(England) University, says 
in the London Daily Tele- 
graph, January 20th, 1938: 
“The condition of this 
minority is unparalleled ia 
any other part of these 
islands. It would not be 
tolerated in England for a 
moment. It is of a charac- 
ter probably conceived by 
the ordinary Englishman to 
be confined to Central 
Europe.” Mr. Frank C. 
Hanighen, writing in The 
Progressive, Madison, Wis., 





Stark in the winter wind. 


Chorns for September 


Blanche Yvonne Mosler 


We 


\se 


The rose is blowing now, a shattered thing, 

That once held beauty high above the thorn. 
It will be stripped some nearing autumn morn, 
Such is the sadness that September brings! 
The 


That seeks out every flower and every tree, 


vanished loveliness . . 


Leaving them desolate for all to see, 


Caught in the shivering chill of some tomorrow. 


And so does Mary’s heart lie shattered, too, 
As she looks up to find no blossoming tree— 
Only the cross beyond Gethsemane 


. the sharper sorrow 


How much she knew all 
Of death and loneliness and bitter hours, 
And sharp and cruel thorns that own no flowers! 


liament. 
This six-county regime 
would have been  bank- 


rupted long since but for 
the fact that it is sub- 
sidized by the British Gov- 
ernment to the tune of at 
least three million pounds 
a year. 

One of the greatest 
achievements of the Dublin 
Government was the enact- 
ment of a new Constitution 
which thoughtful people 
here and elsewhere hailed 
as probably the greatest 
constitution in the world. 
The Constitution asserts 
that Ireland is a sovereign 
and democratic state, that 
powers derive under 
God from the people who 
are the final arbiters of any 
and every question. The 








November 30, 1942, said: 

‘Iam not a Catholic and 
therefore can speak with impartial 
non-sectarian viewpoint. My re- 
porting excursion to the Six Coun- 
ties before this war convinced me 
that the Catholic minority in these 
counties—about 40°7. of the popula- 
tion—is ruthlessly, and the word is 
ruthlessly, oppressed by the North 
Ireland Government.” Writing in 
the New York Herald-Tribune on 
January 30, 1938, Mr. Joseph Dris- 
coll, Special Correspondent of that 
paper, said that one-third of the 
population of the Six Counties were 
virtually debarred from holding 
public office. 


On top of these disabilities the 
Nationalists are subjected to a 
regime of terror which has lasted 
for years. In 1936 there was is- 
sued a report by a Commission of 
Enquiry consisting entirely of 
British people in which it was 
stated that in Northern Ireland the 


raids on private houses, generally 
in the middle of the night, carried 
out by the special police who are 
recruited exclusively from the 
Orange lodges. These police, ac- 
cording to a statement submitted to 
Mr. Churchill in 1940 had “incurred 
the odium attaching to a political 
police force of the type familiar on 
the continent of Europe.” Amongst 
the signatories to this statement 
were General Gough, Colonel James 
Fitzmaurice, the Earl of Antrim, the 
Duke of St. Albans, the Earl of 
Ossory, Major General Charles 
Gwynn, Major General Hugh Mont- 
gomery, Mr. Sean Leslie, Mr. 
Robert Lynd and Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn. 


These partisan police invade the 
houses of the nationalists in the 
dead of night, terrify women and 
children at the point of the gun and 
arrest every man in the house. Fre- 


principles of social justice 

which are set forth in the 
constitution are of the highest 
order. For instance, the right of 
private property is protected but 
the State is to direct its policy so 
as to secure that the ownership and 
control of the material resources ot 
the community may be so dis- 
tributed amongst private individuals 
and the various classes as best to 
serve the common good, and that 
the operation of free competition 
shall not result in the concentra- 
tion of the ownership or control of 
essential commodities in a few 
individuals to the common detri- 
ment. 


In the constitution the family is 
recognized as the natural unit of 
society and as a moral institution 
possessing imprescriptible rights. 
Mothers should not be obliged by 
sconomic necessity to engage in 
labor to the neglect of the home. 
The Irish Government guarantees 
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freedom of conscience and free pro- 
fession and practice of religion. 
They build free schools for Catho- 
lics, Protestants and Jews alike, 
they staff and maintain these 
schools and they even provide frec 
transportation to bring the children 
of non-Catholic parents to the 
schools of their choice. 


Of course the impact of the war 
has not left Ireland untouched. 
Many of the smaller industries have 
gone out of existence owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining raw mate- 
rials. The continued operation of 
many of the larger industries is 
threatened for the same reason. Th2 
building trade is practically at a 
standstill and transportation has 
been greatly curtailed owing to the 
shortage of gasoline and coal. There 
are no private cars on the roads 
except a few which are running on 
charcoal. The fuel shortage has 
been to some extent overcome by 
the development of the peat indus- 
try which has largely supplanted 
foreign coal. The lighting of streets 
and dwelling houses is drastically 
curtailed. There is a severe short- 
age of tea, tobacco, matches, citrus 
fruits, etc., but in other respects 
we are very fortunate. We have a 
sufficiency of bread, sugar, butter 
and milk, and ample supplies of 
beef, mutton, poultry and eggs, and 
we can continue to export large 
quantities of these commodities to 
England. It had been feared that 
the absence of imported artificial 
manures would have a serious effect 
on our tillage programme but there 
are indications that the difficulties 
in this matter may be overcome. 

The people are not complaining— 
or are complaining very little — 
about any hardships they have to 
endure because they realize how 
fortunate they are in having been 
kept out of the war. 


The decision to remain neutral in 
this war was taken years before it 
started. As far back as 1932 when 
the present Government came into 
office one of its main planks was 
neutrality. The same Government 
was returned to power three times 
before 1939 on the same policy. 
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Ruins of a Monastery—one of many throughout Eire—still stand as mute testimony 
of the destruction which an alien government inflicted through hatred of the people 
of Ireland and their heritage of Catholic Faith. 


When the war started and the Gov- 
ernment reaffirmed its adherence to 
the neutral position. it was not sur- 
prising to find that it was backed 
up by every party in the Dail, by 
the entire metropolitan and provin- 
cial press, by the Chambers of 
Commerce, and the Trade Unions, 
and by the leaders of every reli- 
gious denomination. There had 
never been such a degree of 
unanimity shown on any question. 
It was computed that not fewer 
than 99% of the people supported 
the policy of the Government. Since 
the first principle of democracy is 
that a people should have the right 
to decide their own affairs, one 
would think that this should have 
disposed of the question. However, 
some of our critics, having vainly 
assailed the general question of 
Ireland’s neutrality, proceeded to 
misrepresent the Irish attitude. It 
was put down to a hatred based on 
past injustices inflicted by one of 
the belligerents. This, of course, 
was nonsense. 


We pointed out that the pro- 


British and anti-British elements in 
our country were at one on the 
question and that the /Jrish Times, 
the leading champion of pro-British 
feeling in Ireland, was as firm in 
its support of neutrality as were 
the ultra-Nationalist newspapers. 

In spite of all beliefs to the con- 
trary, the Irish are a hardheaded 
people. They are fully aware of 
the facts of economics and geogra- 
phy. They know that as long as 
grass grows and water runs they 
will have Britain for a neighbor. 
They realize that it would be as 
easy for a people to live perpetually 
on tiptoe as it would for Ireland to 
achieve peace and security if she 
were continually at enmity with her 
nearest neighbor. In her present 
stand Ireland is not guided by any 
feeling of bitterness or hatred but 
by a perfectly reasonable desire to 
preserve her independence and 
integrity, if not indeed to ensure her 
continued existence. 

We have taken steps to defend 
our stand by arming our men 4 
well as we can. In the various 
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armed forces there are no fewer 
than 300,000 men —all volunteers. 
A similar force in America, on the 
basis of population, would number 
over 13 millions. We have set up 
a coastal defence force and a coast 
watching service at a very heavy 
cost to see that nobody takes ad- 
vantage of our neutrality against 
the interests of any belligerent. 

In Ireland no one entertains any 
doubt about our sincerity in this 
matter. Outside Ireland, however, 
many prejudiced writers have 
spread stories intended to discredit 
the Irish Government and people. 
Thus the German Legation in 
Dublin was described as a centre 
for widespread espionage and it 
was stated that the staff had been 
increased by hundreds. This story 
was repeated again and again. The 
London Times made an investiga- 
tion and reported (July 17, 1940): 

“Many wild statements have 
been made in Great Britain about 
the size and influence of the Ger- 
man Legation in Dublin. Actually 
it has not more than half a dozen 
men with two or three women typ- 
ists. Its behavior has been uni- 
formly correct and the stories of 
its activities as a vast centre of 
espionage are without foundation.” 

Nearly two years later, March, 
1942, a Dublin dispatch to Fortune 
said: 

“It has been stated that German 
diplomatic representation in Eire 
exceeds 2,000. Actually, there are 
nothing like that many Germans in 
Eire all told. . . . German diplo- 
matic representation in Eire stands 
at the pre-war figure of five with a 
staff of one janitor and three typ- 
ists, and there are less than four 
hundred Germans in the whole 
country.” 

Then we were told that German 
submarines were being refuelled in 
Irish ports. This lie was refuted in 
the British House of Lords by 
Lord Snell and Lord Strabolgi. 

Today these stories take a 
slightly different form. The Ger- 
man Legation is a listening post 
from which information regarding 
movements of British and American 


ey 


troops are transmitted to Germany. 
Mr. James Welland, Staff Corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Sunday 
Times, investigated this report and 
sent a dispatch to his paper on the 
11th October, 1942. He said there 
would be no difficulty in picking up 
information regarding troop move- 
ments and military posts in the 
North of Ireland and in conveying 
same to the German and Italian 
legations in Dublin, but he asked 
how could these Legations transfer 
the information to their Govern- 
ments on the Continent? He pointed 
out that they were not in telephonic 
communication with Berlin’ or 
Rome, and they can’t use short 
wave transmitters without the 
authorities, both Irish and British, 
knowing it. Mr. Welland added: 
“It wouldn’t take the British long 
to protest if they picked up radio 
messages emanating from Dublin, 
and there have been no such 
protests.” 

The Irish believe they do not 
have to apologize for or explain 
their position. From the year 1000 
A. D. down to our own time, they 
fought in what seemed a hopeless 
cause and against terrific odds for 
the very principles of liberty and 
justice on which the American 
nation is founded. 


Ireland is a small country witn- 
out great material resources. She 
is just emerging from a state of 
subjection which had continued for 
centuries. At the moment her very 
existence is at stake. If she is at- 
tacked, weak tho’ she is, her sons 
and daughters will resist to the 
death and they will give a good 
account of themselves. Were she 
voluntarily to abandon her neutral- 
ity now, she would invite civil strife 
within her borders and annihilation 
from without. A great country like 
America with vast resources in man- 
power and material can afford to 
take great risks because her re- 
covery, whatever the outcome, is 
inevitable. Not so a small nation; 
she cannot step in between the 
Titans and avoid disaster. 

As one result of the present con- 
flict there is the likelihood that 
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post-war Europe will be in dire 
need, that its present civilization 
may be jeopardized beyond re- 
covery without outside aid. There 
was a time before in history when 
Ireland remained outside the path 
of the conqueror. The Roman 
Legions overran the Continent and 
dominated Britain. They did not 
cross the Irish Sea, and thus Ireland 
was free to develop its own civiliza- 
tion, its own native culture, its own 
illustrious schools. After the down- 
fall of Rome when Europe was in 
darkness it was to Ireland the Con- 
tinent looked for spiritual and intel- 
lectual succour. The Irish Saints 
and scholars crossing the Irish Sea 
to England and then the Channel to 
the Continent brought learning and 
Christianity to Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal 
and Switzerland. Who knows but 
that Ireland may be called on to 
play the same role again? 


It was this aspect of things Mr. 
de Valera had in mind when, speak- 
ing of the Irish genius for spiritual 
values, he said: ‘That is the char- 
acteristic that fits the Irish people 
in a special manner for the task, 
now a vital one, of helping to save 
Western civilization. The great 
material progress of recent times, 
coming in a world where false 
philosophies already reigned, has 
distorted men’s sense of proportion. 
The material has usurped the sover- 
eignty that is the right of the 
spiritual. Everywhere now the 
consequences of this perversion of 
the natural order are to be seen. 
Spirit and mind have ceased to rule. 
The riches which the world sought 
and to which it sacrificed all else, 
have become a curse by their very 
abundance. Now if Ireland is 
faithful to her mission, and please 
God she will be, if she recalls men 
to forgotten truths, if she places 
before them the ideals of justice, 
of order, of freedom rightly used, of 
Christian brotherhood—then indeed 
she can do the world a service as 
great as that she rendered in the 
time of Columbcille and Colum- 
banus because the need of our time 
is in no wise less.” 











——- News and Views ———_- 
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nounced that a “Diocesan Congress of Sacer- 

dotal Recruiting” will be held in Quebec in 
November in an effort to increase vocations to the 
priesthood. 

“The problem of sacerdotal recruiting is of a nature 
to cause us concern,” Cardinal Villeneuve said. “The 
needs are multiplying rapidly: more intense parochia! 
ministry, more numerous works of Catholic Action; 
and on the other hand the 
vocations are not increasing. 
On the contrary, there is reaso:: 
to fear, as in other countries, 
a crisis in vocations. The les- 
sening of the spirit of sacrifice 
in the education of children 
doubtless is the principal cause. 

“But the priests are not the 
only ones concerned in this 
problem. Each family has its 
responsibilities in the sacer- 
dotal recruiting. Has not the 
time come to interest the laity 
directly in the work of voca- 
tions, which His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII not long ago raised to 
the rank of Pontifical work?” 


T's Cardinal Archbishop of Quebec has an- 


Arrangements have 
made by the Archdiocesan 
Union of the Holy Name So- 
ciety of New York for a great Patriotic-Religious Rally 
to be held at the spacious Polo Grounds in New York 
on the first Sunday in October. 


bee a 
been His Eminence, 


In a recent letter to the New Republic, the director 
of the National CIO Committee for American and Al- 
lied war relief, Mr. Monroe Sweetland, pays a striking 
tribute to the Catholic Church, declaring that it is far 
and away the most progressive of the major religious 
bodies on the three paramount war and post-war period 
problems, namely labor, race, and internationalism. 
Mr. Monroe, a Methodist, says the Catholic clergymen 
are the only ones who generally assist labor unions; 
Catholic churches are not “Jim Crow,” and “our best 
congressmen come from industrial Catholic constitu- 
encies.” 

A number of notable anniversaries this year mark 
the career of Rev. Dr. James H. Cotter of Ironton, 
Ohio. Widely known for many years as a writer and 
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lecturer, Dr. Cotter has been pastor of St. Lawrence 
O’Toole’s Church at Ironton for fifty-four years and 
during that long span of time has supplemented his 
many achievements in the religious sphere with a 
notable array of books and many fine articles on 
Catholic and educational topics which appeared in 
periodical publications. Among his best known books 
are: “Shakespeare’s Art,” “Lances Hurled at the Sun,” 
“Straws from the Manger,” “Tipperary,” and “Travel 
Tabloids.” Father Cotter, a 
native of Tipperary, Ireland, 
was eighty-six years of age on 
August 19th and on December 
18th next will have been a 
priest for sixty-two years. 


As a commemoration of the 
Centenary of the restoration of 
the Catholic religion in Nor. 
way, the Vicar Apostolic of 
Oslo, Most Reverend James 
Mangers, S.M., issued a Pas- 
toral Letter in which he re- 
viewed the history of the 
Church in that country, now, 
unfortunately, under the domi- 
nation of the Nazi pagans. 
Catholics number about 3,000 
in a population of three million 
people, but though small in 
numbers they have been a virile 
minority and of late years have influenced greater 
good-will towards the Church. 

Christianity was established in Norway by St. Olaf, 
King and Martyr. For more than five centuries Cath- 
olicism flourished there, but in 1537 a foreign sov- 
ereign, Christian III, for purely political reasons pro- 
scribed the religion which had civilized the country. 
Three centuries later, when Norway regained her inde- 
pendence, the Constitution of 1814 established Luther- 
anism as the State religion but did not proscribe other 
religions. In 1842 a small group of Catholics, living 
principally at Oslo, asked King Charles John for an 
authorization to found a Catholic parish. By royal 
decree of March 6, 1843, the petition of the 33 Catho- 
lics—ali foreigners—was granted. The Catholic par- 
ish of St. Olaf attended its first Mass on Easter Sun- 
day, celebrated in a temporary chapel at a publishing 
house. Thirteen years later a beautiful church was 
dedicated to St. Olaf. Norway now has 49 sanctuaries, 
22 of them regularly erected parishes and the others 
of mission status. The Vicariate Apostolic of Oslo was 
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created April 10, 1931. There are also the Mission 
Districts of Central and Northern Norway. 


In the course of a trenchant editorial The Pilot of 
Boston—and other Catholic papers too—questions the 
wisdom of the impending induction of the fathers of 
families into the armed forces of the country. “The 

“is in a 


” declares our Boston contemporary, 
There is no need of rehearsing 


family,” 
bad enough way now. 
the figures on juvenile de- 
linquency — obviously there 
never was a time when it 
was sO important to save 
what is left of family life in 
America. In God’s plan, 
every child is provided with 
a mother and a father. Both 
are needed. 
“Now these men, who 
stayed at their accustomed 
jobs, who for the sake of 
their loved ones refused the 
gamble of fantastic salaries 
which will vanish when the 
war ends, are to be penal- 
ized for the very qualities 
which support a nation’s fab- 
ric—industry, prudence, loy- 
alty to sacramental promises. 
“The government will ‘sup- 
port’ their dependents. Who 
is, or what is, this enigmatic 
personality we call the ‘gov- 
ernment?’ And what con- 
stitutes ‘support?’ Will this 
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periodicals and by his lectures to both non-Catholic 
as well as Catholic audiences. 


In a radio address delivered on August 15th, on the 
Church of the Air, a nation-wide program, His Ex- 
cellency Bishop Ambrose Senyshyn, O.S. B. M., Aux- 
iliary Bishop of the Ukrainian Diocese in the United 
States, appealed for a better understanding among 
Catholics of various rites in this country. Pointing out 
that there were over a mil- 
lion Catholics of the Eastern 
Rites resident in North 
America, he explained that 
they are fully in union with 
the Holy See and manifest 
thereby the beautiful com- 
prehensiveness of the Catho- 
lic Faith. The Bishop empha- 
sized that it was through the 
means of the Eastern Catho- 
lic rites that ‘‘God’s Church 
hopes to fulfill Our Lord’s 
Will of Unity, ‘That all may 
be one.’” His Excellency 
went on to say: “When the 
storm of the present war is 
passed a great task will be 
awaiting the Catholic Church 
—the task of bringing back 
within Christ’s fold those 
Orthodox Eastern Christians 
who before the Great Schism 
praised God universally 
with all Catholics. This can 
be realized only with the aid 











mean that mother will have 
to leave her home and eke 
out ‘government support’ by 


Near a cemetery at Abie 


her own exertions in a war 
plant? Which would signify 
of course more children run- 
ning wild on the streets, new 
recruits to the ranks of juvenile delinquency.” 


* 


Official announcement has been received by the 
Apostolic Delegate, Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Ci- 
cognani, that the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental 
Church has appointed Rev. Dr. Thomas J. McMahon, 
national secretary of the Catholic Near East Welfare 
Association with headquarters in New York. 

Rev. Dr. McMahon, who succeeds Most Rev. Bryan 
J. McEntegart, now Bishop of Ogdensburg, was or- 
dained in Rome in 1933. He is noted for his scholar- 
ship and activities in many lines of Catholic endeavor, 
not the least of which has been his successful efforts 
in promoting general public interest in the Church 
Unity movement by his scholarly articles in various 


du Routat, France, is to be [Or our 
seen a very unique wayside shrine. 
built right in the trunk of a tree, the circumference of 
which is nine feet. A Statue of the Blessed Virgin 

stands on the Altar. ing 





of Eastern Rite Catholics, 
Eastern 
brethren have retained the 
Eastern rites and there is no 
great dogmatic gulf separat- 
Orthodox from 


dissident 
It is a little chapel 


these 
Catholics.” 
BS ok ok * 
Appealing again for a cessation of war and a just 
peace, His Holiness, Pope Pius, in a radio broadcast 
to the world on September Ist, voiced the hope that 
this year will see the end of hostilities and the begin- 
ning of a new era of reconstruction. ‘We are address- 
ing ourselves,” he stated, “to those who can bring 
justice to all and we tell them that the truly strong 
need not fear being generous. Give all nations a 
justified hope of worthy peace which does not clash 
with their right to live and the sense of honor. 
“Blessed be those who realize that great work for 
a new and just order is not possible unless their eyes 
are lifted to God, initial source, guardian and avenger 
of all justice and right.” 





Saciely of Atonement Aunals 


HE Very Reverend Father 
: % General has announced the 

appointment of Father Na- 
thaniel, S.A., as Rector of our 
Atonement Seminary in Washing- 
ton. Father Nathaniel, who is also 
a member of the General Defini- 
torium, succeeds Father Angelus, 
S.A., who has been in charge of the 
Seminary for the past four years. 
During that time extensive im- 
provements have been made to the 
Seminary buildings, and new hand- 
ball courts, tennis courts and a 
volley-ball court have been built to 
provide for the recreational needs 
of our Cleric Friars. Father Angelus 
has been appointed to the Friary at 
Saranac Lake to prepare himself 
for the task of giving Retreats. 

During the Summer sessions at 
the Catholic University of America, 
several of our young clerics have 
been working towards graduate de- 
grees in Arts and Sciences. As in 
other religious congregations, quali- 
fied students are urged to utilize to 
advantage their seminary days in 
order to prepare themselves for the 
task of teaching other aspirants to 
the priesthood later on. While the 
present staff of the Preparatory 
Seminary is adequate for current 
needs, an expected expansion of the 
College and Philosophy depart- 
ments after the war means that 2 
goodly number of our younger 
priests will have to be prepared to 
fill teaching positions after their 
ordination. 

Those Friars who remained at the 
Seminary and did not attend class 
were engaged during the summer 
months in caring for a Victory 
garden on the Vineyard grounds. A 
long period of dry weather, how- 
ever, proved devastating to many 
of the tender plants, in spite of the 
care with which they were attended. 
Nevertheless our farmer-clerics are 
confident that there will be a siz- 





An informal picture of the 


Very 
Reverend Father General (center) and 
the members of the Definitorium, 
Fathers Aloysius, Nathaniel, Michael 


and Januarius. 


able crop of staple vegetables to 


supplement the Seminary larder 
during the winter months. 
Our Clerics who were trans- 


ferred to the Motherhouse for the 
summer vacation period were also 
kept busy. At St. Anthony’s Farm 
many of them proved themselves 
first-class farmers and dairymen, 
assisting Father John in the many 
tasks associated with farm life. 
The healthy outdoor exercise was a 
welcome change to all, who, re- 
freshed from many happy days 
spent in outdoor activities, are now 
prepared to take up again their 
tasks in the classroom and study- 
hall. Browned by the sun and wind, 
all are eager to get back again ‘o 
their priestly studies, hopeful of 
maintaining or even bettering the 
high scholastic standards set for 
them at the University. 


Certain of the Clerics 
selected to assist in the office at the 
Friary or at the Inn during thei 
vacation from studies. Friendly 
rivalry between the Friars sta- 
tioned on the Mountain and those at 
the Farm was witnessed in a series 
of soft-ball games, which took 
place thrice weekly in the evening 
at the Students’ Athletic Field 
Oddly, enough, while the series 
was close, the Mountain Friars 
seemed to have the edge over their 
brethren from the Valley—taking 
one more victory than their rivais 
in the series! 


wer 
were 


Summer sessions at St. John’s 
Atonement Seminary, Graymoor, 
terminated on August 14th. The 
Students joyously closed their 
books for a three-week period and 
departed for their homes. They 
returned on September Sth, to 
participate in a three-day Retreat 
before resuming their studies. 

* * * &* 

August 14th was the date of the 
graduation of our three new Chap- 
lains from the Training School at 
Harvard University—Fathers 
Stephen, Gerard and Dennis. In- 
mediately on the completion of the 
exercises our three priests departed 
for their posts of duty. While 
military censorship requires that we 
not divulge their assignments, we 
are permitted to reveal that Fathe: 
Gerard is in the Air Corps, and that 
Fathers Stephen and Dennis are 
with Infantry outfits. We are sure 
that many of our readers will con- 
tinue to pray for our priests in their 
new duties, asking God to bless 
their efforts for the spiritual wel- 
fare of our men in the Armed 
Forces. 

* * co *K 

The Society of the Atonement: 

still has a representative on the 
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Chaplain Dennis Murphy, S.A. 
Army of the United States. 


campus of Harvard University in 
the person of Father Raymond, 
S.A., who has also been commis- 
sioned a First Lieutenant. Father 
Raymond was ordained two years 
ago in Washington, and was imme- 
diately appointed to the Community 
at Saranac Lake. A year ago he 
was transferred to Graymoor as 
assistant to Father John Baptist at 
St. Anthony’s Farm. With a great 
shortage of farm labor impending, 
the decision to expand the acreage 
under cultivation could not have 
been successful were it not for 
Father Raymond’s active assistance, 
not only in the office, but at work 
on a tractor or in the fields with the 
Brothers Christopher. This type of 
work will certainly prove to his ad- 
vantage whatever the difficulties 
may be in his future line of duty. 
Before going to the Chaplains’ 
School, Father Raymond prepared 
himself spiritually for his tasks by 
making a Retreat with the Trappist 
Fathers at the Monastery of Our 
Lady of the Valley, Cumberland, 
Rhode Island. 
* * * 

Summer visitors to the Mount of 
the Atonement, while comparatively 
few in number this year, have found 
their visits enjoyable and spiritually 





profitable. Clerics and Brothers 
have been eager to serve as guides 
in directing our loyal friends to the 
many shrines and places of interest 
at Graymoor each Sunday. The 
Pilgrimage Masses and Novena 
services have been faithfully at- 
tended, and many of the pilgrims 
have been eloquent in praising the 
spirit of peace and holiness ap- 
parent to them on their visits. 

On the Feast of the Assumption, 
which happily fell on a Sunday, a 
goodly number of faithful friends 
of Graymoor made the trip by train 
to join in the closing services of the 


Rev. Father Raymond, S.A. 


Solemn Novena to Our Lady. 
St. John’s Church was filled for the 
Solemn Mass at 10 o'clock, cele- 
brated by Father Dunstan, S.A., 
assisted by Fraters Clement and 
Daniel. The Father General cele- 
brated the later Masses for the pil- 
grims in the Oratory of the Little 
Flower. The afternoon devotions, 
with special prayers for peace as 
requested by our Holy Father, wit- 
nessed a record attendance for this 
year. Prominent among the wor- 
shippers were a large number of 
colored Catholics and their non- 
Catholic friends from New York 
City and Brooklyn, who had 





planned this special trip for many 
weeks in advance. 


* 


Among other transfers made after 
the General Chapter was ‘that of 
Father Anthony, S.A., who is leav- 
ing the work of home missions in 
the South to assist in providing 
spiritual and material assistance to 
Japanese internees at Greenwood, 
British Columbia, Canada. Our 
readers will remember the splendid 
successes accomplished by Father 
Anthony while in North Carolina. 
The Mission Church of St. Made- 
leine-Sophie Barat at Lumberton, 
N. C., was the fulfillment of Father 
Anthony’s dream for a_ worthy 
House of God to serve the needy 
Colored people of Robeson County. 
Funds for its erection and orna- 
mentation were collected by Father 
Anthony through contact with his 
friends and from Catholics of 
means, as well as through appeal 
letters to benefactors of the Society 
of the Atonement. After the church 
building was finished, Fr. Anthony 
willingly relinquished his pastorate 
to assist Father Gerald, S.A., at 
St. Francis de Sales Church, Lum- 
berton, N. C., and the Mission 





Chaplain Stephen Sullivan, S.A. 
Army of the United States. 
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The Sacred Heart Church, 


Greenwood, B. C. 


Church of Our Lady of the Snow, 


Elizabethtown, N. C., working 
among white Catholics who for 
many years had no priest in their 
midst. 

In erossing the Continent to 
Greenwood, Father Anthony is 


undertaking a new form of Missio 
work, in which all members of the 
Society are sure he will be as suc- 
cessful as in his past efforts for 
the conversion and protection o£ 
souls. Many of the Japanese 
people in Greenwood became con- 
verts through the efforts of our 
Fathers and Sisters in Vancouver 
and Lulu Island, and they will be 
sure to take to their hearts anothe 
Atonement Father, who comes to 
them ‘now to replace Father Alphon- 
sus, S.A. 

From the little quarterly maga- 
zine, The Candle, published by the 
Sisters of the Atonement here at 
Graymoor, we cull the pictures 
shown above of the church, school 
and convent at Greenwood. In a 
brief account of the mission in that 
remote spot in British Columbia 
which appeared in the same issue 
of The Candle we read: 

“High in the mountains of Green- 
wood, British Columbia, the Sisters 
of the Atonement have been en- 
trusted by the Canadian Govern- 
ment with a great undertaking, 
which is at once a challenge, a 
privileged responsibility and a 
pledge of confidence—the care of 
1,100 Japanese evacuated from the 
Pacific coast last fall, and placed 


The former Hall at Green- 


the Sacred Heart School. 


Town 


wood, non 


in this colony in the mountains in 
Greenwood, formerly a_ mining 
town. Most of these live in summer 
cabins, or abandoned warehouses, 
which have divided off into 
cubicles which serve as the family 
dwellings, according to the Nelson, 
B. C. Prospector. 

“Because the Friars and Sisters 
of the Atonement had already been 
at work in Steveston and Van- 
couver with these groups, it was 
decided to have them continue the 
evangelization and education of the 
colony, when all had been moved 
inland. Christians and non-Chris- 
tians alike are taught in the hail 


been 





Father Anthony, S.A. 


The Sister’s Convent at Greenwood. 


The Chapel is in the former garage. 


which serves as school, the Catho- 
lics forming Sacred Heart parish; 
while the former Town Hall, late: 
a fire-hall has now become Sacre 
Heart School.” 

We are sure that our readers will 
continue to be mindful of the apos- 
tolic work of Father Anthony and 
will remember him frequently in 
their prayers. 





Grateful thanks are hereby ex- 
tended to our friends for their 
charitable contributions to our Stu- 
dent’s Bread Fund as_ indicated 
below: 





Fenn., $1: M. R. B., Ohio, 

Mrs. A. O., 
Ty ot hk. hh. Be 
Anon., $1; Mrs. W. R. K, 
Fex,, 47e; Fr. J., S.A. $1; E. H., N. J 
a |. £.  M.. ¥. Anon, $1.25; 
non. $2; L. R., N. Y., $2; Mrs. C. H, 
O'D., Pa. $2; R. 5 
Mrs. J. G. N. ¥., $5: M. N, 
. Mass., $5; Mrs. M 
N. Y., $3.74: A. J. H., DL, $3; Mrs. K 


Mass., Si; H. M. S., Pa. $2; A. A, 


H. S.. Conn., $5; 


$20; 


Mrs. S 


Ten Franciscan Sisters of the 
Atonement pledged themselves as 
brides of Christ forever in an im- 
pressive service held in St. John’: 
Church on August 28th, Feast of 
St. Augustine. As the final vow 
ceremonies are held only after thc 
completion of several years of 
profession in temporary vows, eaca 
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of the Sisters professed has proved 
herself a worthy member of the 
Congregation by years of service in 
the Mission Field or in the various 
houses of the Community. The 
Very Reverend Father General cele- 
brated the Solemn Mass that ac- 
companied the Profession, assisted 
by Father Matthias, S.A., as deacon 
and Father Dunstan, S.A., as sub- 
deacon. In his exhortation to the 
Sisters the Father General stressed 
the power of God’s grace in insur- 
ing perfect fidelity to the high aims 
of the religious life. 

After each Sister pronounced the 
words that made her a spouse of 
Christ for time and eternity, the 
Father General delivered into her 
hands a ring, symbolic of the per- 
manence of the religious state. Next 
a crown of thorns was placed upor 
the head of each Sister, to indicate 
her desire to share in the sufferings 
of the Atoning Saviour. As the 
ceremonies concluded, a solemn 
Te Deum swelled throughout the 
ch, as the Sisters’ Choir took 
up the anthem of thanksgiving to 
God for His 
newly-professed. 





graces towards the 

The Sisters who took their life 
Vows were: Sister Mary Pius, S.A.; 
Sister Mary John, S.A.; Sister 
Emma Marie, S.A.; Sister Jerome, 
S.A.; Sister Augustine, S.A.; Sister 
Mary Kathleen, S.A.; Sister Bren- 
dan, S.A.; Sister Mary Peter, S.A.; 
Sister Gerard, S.A.; and Sister An- 
nunciata, S.A. On the same dav 
Sister Beatrice, S.A., now in Ireland, 
was scheduled to take her Final 
Vows at Mother Lurana Mary Fran- 
cis House, Rossinver, Leitrim. 


Saint John’s was the scene of 
another memorable event on Mon- 
day, August 30, when a Solemn 
Mass of Thanksgiving was sung on 
the occasion of the Silver Jubilee 
of five Franciscan Sisters of the 
Atonement. The Father General 
again sang the Mass, assisted by 
Father Matthias, S.A., and Father 
Bonaventure, S.A. The Sisters who 
had completed their twenty-fifth 
year of profession were: Sister 
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All Saints: s. ¢ 

St. Patrick: $4,521.53 

St. Anthony: C. I)., N. Y., $1; 
O'B., Cal., $2; M. R., Mass., $5; M 

Sacred Heart: Anon., N. J., $1; 
E. DD. MN. ¥.. 2003 Mes. C, Lb, 4 
F. K., N. J.. $1. Total, $3,573.45 

St. Ann: T. A. M., N. Y., 25c; 


$2,953.07 


\non., $2 Tot 
Archangel Raphael: \l(rs. |. ( 
Brother Philip: \rs. P. A. B 


il, $208.20 


St. Teresa of Avila: 


Mass., $1 Potal, $34.00 





Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


L. OB., Cel, $i. Te 


St Joseph: M. F. McK., W. Va., $1: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal. $1 
Total, $2,736.38 

St. Jude: M.H.B., N. Y., $1; M. R.. Mass., $5. Total, $2,627.35 

St. Francis Xavier: Friends in Waterbury, Conn., $12. Total 
$2,540.60 

Rev. Father Paul: Fra. Claver, S.A.. N. Y., $75; K. MeD., Wash., 
D. C., $2; Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal.. $1: M. M. Minn.., $1 Potal, $2,182.57 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help: \rs. ©. L. O'B., Cal. $1 otal, 
$1,858.85 

St. Christopher: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal, $1; R. A N. ¥ 2 
Potal, $1,087.75 

St. Francis of Assisi: Friends \\ bury, Conn., $ Pota 
$1,641.55 

St. Rita: Mrs. P. F.. Cal., $2. Total, $1,339.55 

Little Flower: C. F., N. Y., $1; Mrs. F. J. L.. N. Y¥.. $1: Mr 
A. By, N. F. Sti Mes. C. L. OF... Cal, Si: E. 5. Pa. 3) Tota 
$1,289.39 

Holy Face: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal. $1 Ve . $533.45 

Our Lady of the Atonement: \. |. |... \Miass.. $5: M. FP. N.Y. SI; 
.. Dy M3 eee aes ew a et wees. BG. 8S. 1... ¥ Si: FT. A. Me: 
N. ¥., 25¢; Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $1; M. B.. Mass., $5; Mrs. M. M 
L. 1. N. ¥., $1. Total, $462.14 

St. Matthias: Mrs. G. V.. L. 1, N. Y., $18 M. E. H., Mass., $1 
R. G., $1 Total, $446.97 

Infant of Prague: A\. \MicN.. N. Y., 2 Potal, $445.00 

Precious Blood: A. McN., N. Y., 0c; T. A. M., N. Y., 25c; Mrs 
C. be: Can, Bi Potal, $433.35 

Blessed Sacrament: \irs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $1.50; Mrs. E. A. Me 
N. Y., $2. Total, $400.73 

Our Lady of Prompt Succor: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $2.50. Total, 
S332.80 

Holy Spirit: A Friend, N. Y., $1 Petal, $279.35 


St. Margaret of Scotland, No. 2: 
Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: k 


Brother Andre: SS. ©., Conn., $1 Total, 


Mother Lurana: \\V. ©. \V., XN. Y.. $5: N. K., 


ital, $4,567.90 
Mrs. P. A. B., N. ¥, $2; Mes C. I 
G. M., Pa., 50c. Total, $3,675.70. 
R. G., N. J., $1; M. K., Conn., $2; 





YB. Cal, $1.50; M. R., 


Mass., $5; 


Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $1.50. Total, 


$219.96 


McD., Wash., D. C., $2; 
NX. Y., $5. $166.30 
N. Y., $1. Total, $103.30 
$55.10 
r.. Cal. $10. Total, $45.00 
N. Y., $7; Mrs. J. M., 





Anthony, S.A.; Sister Amata, S.A.; 
Sister Francisca, S.A.; Sister Ann, 
S.A.; and Sister Bernardine, S.A. 
All the jubilarians were among the 
first candidates received by the 
Mother Foundress after the recep- 





tion of the Society into the Catholic 
Church, and so in a sense may be 
reckoned as pioneer Religious in the 
Institute. May God grant each one 
of them many more years of fruit- 
ful work in His Vineyard! 








A Saintly Missionary Pioneer 


MOST touching scene was 
A being enacted in the little 

village church of Metlika, a 
small but picturesque town in Jugo- 
slavia, that last Sunday in October, 
1830. All was hushed in the church 
save for the clear resonant voice of 
the young priest in the pulpit. Now 
and again, however, a sob could be 
heard escaping from one of the 
grief-filled parishioners. Father 
Baraga, who had won their admira- 
tion for his devotedness to duty, 
was leaving them for distant lands, 
to labor among the Indians of 
North America. 

His sermon this afternoon was a 
tender farewell to those among 
whom he had begun his priestly 
ministry. The regular Sunday Ves- 
per service had become a mission 
departure ceremony and the future 
“Apostle of the Chippewas” was 
his own preacher. The deeply mov- 
ing scene in which he was partici- 
pating became too much for Father 
Baraga. Tears coursed down his 
cheeks and he could not restrain 
himself any longer. Hurriedly 
leaving the pulpit, he asked one of 
his colleagues to intone the Litany 
and continue the service. As he 
left the sanctuary, he blessed these 
simple people whom he loved so 
much and who loved him equally 
in return. Tomorrow he was to 
leave for Vienna, his first stop on 
the long, tedious journey to the 
wilderness and hardships of the 
American frontier. 

What were the young priest’s 
thoughts about the future as he pre 
pared to leave his native land? No 
doubt he expected hardships and 
sufferings and perhaps even envis- 
ioned a cruel death at the hands of 
some savage Indian tribes. He was 
surely resigned to becoming a 


voluntary exile from his beautiful 
Slovenia, to leaving his dear ones 


By Fra. Lewis, 8. A. 





The Coat of Arms of the “Apostle 
of the Chippewas,” the 
Bishop Baraga. 


saintly 


behind, perhaps never to see them 
again. 

The ancient castle of Mala Vas 
in Dobrnic, a small town in Slo- 
venia, which together with Serbia 
and Croatia forms present-day Jugo- 
slavia, was the scene of Frederic 
Baraga’s birth on June 29, 1797. He 
was the only living son and heir of 
John Nepomuc Baraga and Katerina 
Jencic, devout and well-to-do Slo- 
venes, who brought up young Fred- 
eric as well as his two sisters, 
Amalia and Antonia, in the love 
and fear of God and with com- 
passion and charity for the poor 
and suffering. Circumstances, how- 
ever, seemed to destine Baraga for 
a worldly career as befitted the heir 
of the family estate. 

At the early age of nine he was 
sent to the capital of the province, 
Laibach, to continue the studies 
begun at home under a private tutor. 
It was while pursuing his element- 
ary studies that he lost both of his 
parents, a loss which was partly 
compensated by the interest shown 
him by one of the professors of the 
seminary in Laibach, Dr. George 
Dolinar. This devout Catholic lay- 
man encouraged and urged him to 
complete his classical studies at the 


Royal Academy in Laibach. The 
Napoleonic conquest of his native 
land in 1809 proved to be a help 
instead of a hindrance to Frederic 
Baraga for it was the means of his 
acquiring a fluency in speaking 
French, which was later to become 
of inestimable advantage to him in 
his missionary labors in Upper 
Michigan. Besides French and his 
native Slovenian, Baraga was also a 
fluent speaker in English, Latin, 
Italian, and German as well as in 
several Indian dialects. 

In 1816, when Baraga was al- 
ready 19 years of age, he still gave 
no indication of his future life as a 
priest and missionary, for in that 
year he entered the University of 
Vienna with the intention of study- 
ing civil law. Divine Providence 
conferred a signal favor on young 
Baraga in the choice of the Re- 
demptorist, St. Clement Maria Hof- 
bauer as his spiritual director while 
in Vienna. There can be no doubt 
that the holiness of his confessor 
had a most salutary effect upon his 
own life and the choice of vocation. 
In 1821, just one year after the 
death of the saintly Redemptorist, 
Baraga returned to Laibach to enter 
the diocesan seminary to begin 
his studies for the holy priesthood. 
Such was his application and con- 
duct that he completed the normal 
three-year course in two years. On 
September 21, 1823 he was ordained 
to the priesthood at Laibach, and on 
the following day said his first 
Mass in the Cathedral where on the 
previous day he had received Holy 
Orders. The joy in Frederic 
Baraga’s heart was complete. He 
resolved to center his entire priestly 
life in Christ and in the expan- 
sion of His Kingdom on earth. 
With this in mind, he signed over 
to his older sister, Amalia, the pa- 
ternal estate, refusing even one 
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florin as his share of the inheritance. 

The next seven years saw the 
young priest engaged in pastoral 
duties among his own people. But 
in 1829 upon the erection of the 
world-famous missionary organiza 
tion, the Leopoldine Society, whose 
chief aim was to help financially 
and materially the struggling 
Church in America, Father Baraga 
became obsessed with the desire to 
offer himself as a missionary 
among the Indians. Permission 
was granted him by his own bishop, 
provided an American bishop be 
found who would receive him into 
his diocese. Bishop Fenwick of 
Cincinnati was the answer to 
Baraga’s prayers and, after a haz- 
ardous journey across the ocean and 
through a wilderness on land, the 
young missionary arrived in Cin- 
cinnati on January 18, 1831. 

Arbre Croche (Harbor Springs) 
in Upper Michigan was his first as- 
signment. It was Bishop Fenwick 
himself who brought his new 
recruit to this Indian village and 
introduced him to the savages as 
their new pastor. The joy which 
glowed in their savage breasts as 
they looked upon the young Black- 
robe was matched only by the joy 
that throbbed in Father Baraga’s 
heart. Writing to his sister on 
June 10 of that same year, he said: 
“Happy day that placed me among 
the Indians, with whom I will now 
remain uninterruptedly to the last 
breath of my life.” That these 
were no idle words, no vain senti- 
ments uttered in the first fervor of a 
young missionary, his 37 years of 
heroic work among the Indians at- 
test. Even when Rome saw fit to 
raise him to the dignity of the 
purple, Father Baraga still re- 
mained what he always wished to 
be to his Indian flock, their Black- 
robe. 


His zeal was crowned with suc- 
cess from the beginning. Hardly 
had he been with the Indians of 
Arbre Croche three months when 
he could record the baptism of 70. 
By the end of 1831, his first year in 
America, this number had increased 
to 131. Influenced by the Christ- 


ed 
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Cross River Point, as seen in 1904. 


between the trees which is believed to be the one erected by Father Baraga 


and his guide. 


Looking closely, a cross may be seen 


Since then a permanent monument, blessed by the Bishop 


of Duluth, has been erected on this site. 


like charity which the savages were 
quick to notice in their shepherd. 
Arbre Croche became a model 
Christian community where attend- 
ance at daily Mass and evening de- 
votions was as much a part of the 
Indians’ life as hunting and fishing. 
Father Baraga marked the first an- 
niversary of his arrival at Arbre 
Croche by presenting to his con- 
verts a prayer book which he had 
composed for them in their own 
native Ottawa tongue. This was 
but the first of a series of notable 
contributions which he was to make 
to Indian literature. It was fol- 
lowed by such works as the Gram- 
mar of the Ojibway (Chippewa) 
Language and his Dictionary of the 
Ojibway Language, the latter be- 


ing regarded even to this day as 
standard work. 

Even to summarize the story of 
Frederic Baraga’s thirty-seven years 
among the Indians of Upper Michi- 
gan would be a gigantic task filling 
books rather than pages. Thus ail 
we can do here is to touch on the 
highlights of his colorful career as 
a missionary and bishop. On Sep- 
tember 8, 1833 he left Arbre Croche 
for his new mission post at Grand 
River (Grand Rapids). Shortly 
after his arrival at Grand River, he 
proposed the erection of a church 
and school. This was done in the 
following year and he was able to 
dedicate the new church to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. How deep 
was the gratitude of the Indians to 
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their Blackrobe, how great their 
love for him may be seen in the 
following words addressed to 
Father Baraga by the Indian chief 
in behalf of his people: “I thank 
thee, Blackrobe for having 
taken so much trouble to come and 
visit us. Never was the earth so 
beautiful or the sun so bright 

as today. Never was our river 

so calm nor so free from rocks, 
which your canoes have re- 
moved in passing by; never had 

our tobacco so good a flavor, 
nor did our corn appear as 
flourishing as we now see it. 
Behold, here is my son, whom 

I give to thee, that thou mayest 
know my heart. I implore 
thee to have pity on me and al! 

my people. Thou knowest thc 
Great Spirit who made us al!; 
thou speakest to Him and hear- 

est His word. Ask Him to 
grant me life and health, and 

do thou come and live with us 

to make us know Him.” 

In 1834, Frederic Baraga was 
chosen by his Bishop to estab- 
lish a new mission far to the 
north. He arrived at La Pointe, 
Wisconsin, in the early summer 
of 1835, whereupon he was 
greeted with tears of joy by 
the people who had not had the 
consolation of a priest in years. 
After having spent several 
fruitful months at La Pointe 
he made a journey to Fond du Lac 
where 184 baptisms were the 
reward of five months of work. 

The following year saw Fathe: 
Baraga sail for Europe to seek new 
recruits for the vast regions of the 
Northwest and to solicit more funds 
so sorely needed if the work so suc- 
cessfully begun was not to perish. 
The people of his native Slovenia 
as well as the Societies for the 
Propagation of the Faith in Paris, 
Lyons, Rome, Naples, Munich and 
Vienna were most generous to the 
Indian missionary and he returned 
to America laden with gifts and 
accompanied by more priests to 
help him in his work. 


Upon his return to his diocese. 
Father Baraga was appointed Vicar 
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General for Northern Wisconsin by 
Bishop Rese. This unexpected honor 
did not turn the head of the humble 
missionary. With the same burn- 
ing zeal of former years, he con- 
tinued his pastoral work and in 
1843, with no thought of the per- 
sonal hardship or sacrifice involved, 





Bishop Baraga, in his declining years. 


have moulded his features to resemble those 


of an American Indian. 


Frederic Baraga journeyed to 
L’Anse, Michigan to open what was 
practically virgin mission territory. 
As _ usual, was his and a 
humble church arose as the crown. 
ing achievement of his labors. With 
L’Anse as his headquarters for the 
next few years, Father Baraga made 
countless perilous missionary jour- 
neys into the surrounding wilder- 
ness. Even if it were the question 
of only one soul which required his 
priestly ministrations, no distance 
was too great for him. ‘‘The salva- 
tion of a single soul,” he wrote, “‘is 
worth infinitely more than all the 
money in the world.” 

Such unselfish charity, such 


boundless zeal could not long go 
unrecognized by the Church. It was 


success 


It is 
to be noted that his labors and environment 


only natural that when the Upper 
Michigan Peninsula was made a 
Vicariate Apostolic in July, 1853, 
that Father Baraga be named its 
first bishop. His consecration took 
place in Cincinnati on November 1, 
the feast of All Saints, in that same 
year. After the consecration, he 
did not immediately return to 
his Vicariate but instead pre- 
pared to sail for Europe once 
again to try and secure assist- 
ance. His return to hi 
native land as a bishop was 
most touching. With tears in 
his eyes, he celebrated Pon- 
tifical Mass in St. Nicholas 
Cathedral in Laibach at the 
same altar where 31 years be- 
fore he had offered his First 
Mass. A long cherished de 
to see the Holy Father was 
filled on February 27, 
when Pius IX received in at 
ence the “Apostle of the Cl 





1854, 


1- 








pewas” of whose fame he i 
heard long before. From him, 
the Holy Father kindly 


‘epted the missioner’s offerin; 
first Chippewa Gram- 
mar and Dictionary. From 
Rome, he went to Florence, Bo- 
logna, Padua, and Venice and 
then back to Slovenia. In 
Vienna he was present at the 
marriage of the Emperor ito 
the Bavarian princess. As 

mark of their affection for him, 
their majesties presented him with 
a pectoral cross of exquisite work- 
manship and an episcopal ring set 
with an amethyst encircled by ar 
oval crown of small diamonds. The 
pectoral cross his humility would 
not permit him to wear. Instead he 
pawned it and bought a cheap 
imitation of it as a remembrance ci 
the Emperor’s kindly interest. The 
ring he kept and it has been wor 
by all the Bishops of Marquette. 





of the 


Bishop Baraga returned to Amer- 
ica toward the end of the summer 
of 1854 and arrived at his episcopal 
see of Sault Ste. Marie in August. 
His elevation to the episcopacy did 
not change any of his missionary 
habits and he still continued to 
make the long journeys into the 
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ook first — ne felt he owed them I would not ask Thee, Lord, for fame 
since his elevation to the purple That soon would pass away, 
was to make a personal visitation Nor would I ask for gold or gems 
: to the many villages where he had Throughout life’s fleeting day. 
- once labored as their pastor. The ase et ; 
1 to : te Indi bl But give me, Lord, a loving heart— 
ates usual stoic GIADS were not a ale to dt hens tc ennionl 
hl conceal their deep emotion when Another's grief and stark despair— 
ro they beheld their former shepherd A gentle, willing hand. 
— return to them as a bishop. His 
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P to them shortly after his consecra- Deer Lord, it is enough! 
on- tion. “And so He willed also me 
olas ‘ . —Inez Clark Thorson. 
4 to be bishop, although I am un- 
U worthy, and He gave me all the 
> De- 











and He 
me to take good care of them, 
to exhort them well to always prac- 


Christian Indians here, 


wants 


tise their religion, to pray well, to 
> well until death. And that 
is now what I shall do as long as I 


He kept this covenant which he 
made with his beloved Indians and 
in the fifteen years which remained 
of his life, he was truly their Chie! 
Shepherd. Never once did he hesi- 
tate to undertake any task which his 




















duties of 
such as his. 


a cosmopolitan diocese 
A detailed letter writ- 
ten to the Leopoldine Society in 
1864 shows that Baraga was weil 
pleased with his priests. “Notwith- 
standing my advanced age, I always 
feel very well, thanks be to God. I 
hope to serve the Lord in these 
missions for a long time. I am very 
well satisfied with my priests. They 
serve God zealously and uprightly 
and they willingly bear privations 


insisted upon being carried to 
Negaunee, about twelve miles away. 
to bless the cornerstone of a new 
church. Seated upon his throne, he 
raised his trembling arms and 
blessed the kneeling congregation 
which knew only too well that this 
was to be one of his last official 
acts as their bishop. 

It was his last, for on the feast 
of the Holy Name of Jesus, Janu- 
ary 19, 1868, he peacefully breathed 


30- - and hardships. In regard to his last. He was in the seventy- 
and ottice imposed. At times he wavered pecuniary matters, I depend on first year of his life, a life rich in 
In and hesitated but only because his Europe; whatever I have, I received deeds of mercy and charity. He 








work- 


ig set 


heart ached to see the scarcity of 
priests and the great number of 
: which were under his care. 
These were the times when he cried 
out to Almighty God for help, when 
he felt that he could not carry th: 
burden any longer. 





from there. My diocese has no 
income whatever, not a farthing.” 
For reasons of convenience, the 
seat of the diocese of Sault Ste 
Marie was transferred to Marquette 
in October, 1866 and has remained 
such to this day. That same mont} 


died as he had lived, poor and 
obscure. After a simple buria! 
service to which no bishop was able 
to come in time, his holy remains 
were buried in a vault in the Cathe- 
dral of Marquette. 

Since then they have been re- 


by al In 1857, the Vicariate became the Bishop Baraga prepared to attend moved to a more fitting resting 
;. The Diocese of Sault Ste. Marie and the Second Plenary Council of place in the new St. Peter’s Cathe- 
would Frederic Baraga became its first Baltimore in spite of his advanced dral. There they lie until the day 





resident Bishop. Under his diligent 
care the diocese developed rapidly 
and new churches had to be built to 
accommodate the increasing Catho- 
lic population. Bishop Baraga's 


age and ill health. Accompanied 
by one of his priests as theologian, 
he arrived in time for the openin 
On the third day of the 
Council, he suffered an apoplecti: 


session. 


when Almighty God sees fit to raise 
his faithful servant to a more 
exalted place in the calendar of the 
Saints. That that day may not be 
in the too distant future should be 


ette. requirements for his clergy were stroke. It seemed as if the end the prayer of all American Catho- 
Amer- very exacting. Besides a high were near and Archbishop Spald- _lics. a 

smmer moral character and the necessary ing, who presided at the session : O God, Who art wonderful in Thy 
scopal education, they had to know Eng- ordered prayers to be said for the saints, we beseect Thee, grant the 
ucust. lish, French and German as well as_ dying Baraga. favor we beg through the interces- 
cy did one or two Indian dialects. With- But Bishop Baraga recovered sui- sion of Thy servant Frederic, so 
Jonary out a knowledge of these essentia! ficiently to return to Marquette and that he may be exalted in the 
ad to languages, he felt that his priests there for more than a year he was Church and we may be led _to 
to the would not be able to cope ade- forced to lie in bed, a helpless imitate his virtues. Through Christ, 








quately with the problems and 


invalid. On November 11, 1867, he 


Our Lord. Amen.” 





Teacher and the Teacher 


By Sister M. Junocentia, S.A. 





HE professor leans 
: forward, eagerness 

and enthusiasm 
lighting his scholarly face 
and vivifying his words. 
Dynamic, compelling, he 
finds quick response in the 
keen minds before him 
And his vibrant, incisive 


voice clothes the dry 
bones of learning with 
live, pulsating thought. 


Indeed, in the ever-height- 
ening interest of the 
theme, both class and 
professor yield to the 
temptation to prolong dis- 
cussion and lecture even 
beyond the allotted time. 


* * * x 


(So 





O (Wee Sweet Maid 


Demure and fair, just sweetly seven, 
She comes alone to Mass at eleven, 


And kneels, with loving heart, to light 
At Mary’s shrine a candle bright. 


(Once God’s own Maid . .. predestined to His will 
Brought oil the Temple’s votive lamps to fill.) 


At altar rail, adoring, awed, 
She parts her lips to welcome God! 


Mary once, with humble “Be it Done!” 


Rejoiced that ’neath her heart she bore God’s Son!) 


Now in her eyes shines light of Heaven .. . 


O wee sweet maid, whose years are seven. 


—Mary Adrienne Ervin. 


they blithely winged their 
way through the air. And 
He climaxed His 
with those _heart-stirring 
words, “The hairs of your 
head are all numbered, 
Fear not, therefore; you 
are better than many spar- 
rows.”. O, the wondrous 
value of a single human 
soul! 


lesson 


2 * 


After long and patient 
scientific research, at last 
the nutritive value of vari- 
ous foods has been estab- 
lished. The radio and the 
press bring to American 
housewives expert lessons 
on nutrition, that the 








Yea, but on atime,a 
class numbering more 
than five thousand men, besides 
women and children, so hung upon 
the words of their Teacher that they 
remained with Him three days, 
though they had nothing to eat. 
And the lesson He taught them was 
the lesson of compassion on the 
multitude who as yet knew not that 
the Redeemer had come. 

* ok co * 

With grim determination the of- 
ficer works at his task, the task of 
teaching lads fresh from home and 
school and office and shop, the 
bloody business of killing. Day 
after day the lessons continue, and 
those lithe young bodies are hard- 
ened to steel-like endurance. But 
not yet is their officer satisfied with 
his teaching. Only when he reads 
in alert, steady eyes that the first 
thrill of fear has given place to 
cold, deadly daring, does he feel 
that he has taught effectively. 


* * * co 


But hundreds of years agone, a 
Great Captain bade His army cast 


out all lesser fears by fostering the 
one great fear—the fear of losing 
for all eternity their immortal souls. 
“And fear ye not them that kill the 
body, and are not able to kill the 
soul; but rather fear Him that can 
destroy beth soul and body in hell.” 


* * 


At a renowned university, Catho- 
lic not only in name, but in tradition 
and culture, a nun, after startling 
this shock-proof world by ‘“‘winning 
her wings” now teaches aero- 
nautics to a class of future leaders 
of youth. And her class listens 
entranced while she instructs them 
in the elements of that skill by 
which man conquers air and space. 
thus in another mode fulfilling the 
primeval command, “Fill all the 
earth and subdue it.” 


* oe * * 


But He who made aeons ago, 
those wondrous laws of aeronautics, 
which slow-witted mortals are but 
now discovering, He once bade His 
disciples consider the sparrows as 


bodily vigor of the nation 
may be maintained. And 
well it is, for both brawn and brains 
are needed in these difficult days, 
and wise is the nation that teaches 
its people to develop mighty minds 
and strong, clean limbs. 


ke *x * * 


But let us always remember, “Not 
by bread alone doth man live, but 
by every word that proceedeth from 
the mouth of God!” These are 
words of life-giving grace, that 
nourish souls to the full maturity 
of Heaven! 

ok cK * 


The young kindergarten teacher 
labors patiently, painstakingly, to 
teach the little ones to co-ordinate 
eye and hand, ear and foot; to sub- 
stitute the law and order of school- 
dom for the freedom of home life; 
to yield, with charming childlike 
courtesy to the wishes of compan- 
ions. In short, the teacher labors 


to teach these little egoists that they 
are not each one the center of the 
universe, but other persons and 
things have values, too. 
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But one thing these little ones 


have, of priceless value, too; their 
spotless innocence. Yes, the Great 
Lover of Children taught us, 
“Unless ye become as little chil- 


dren, ye shall not enter the kingdom 
of Heaven.” Thus would He have 
us know how precious in the sight 
of His Heavenly Father, are human 
souls! 


Yes, many are engaged now-a- 
days in teaching—the professor, the 
“flying Nun,” the army sergeant, 
the nutrition expert, the kindergar- 
ten’s kind teacher. 

But long ago on Calvary’s Hill, 
the world’s great Teacher summed 
up in one magnificent object lesson, 
the teaching of His whole lifetime. 
There He taught what He came on 
earth to teach—the value of a 
human soul. Have we learned the 
lesson? Have we heard what He 
cried out so silently, so eloquently, 
from the Cross? Do we really 
understand? If we do, we surely 
will not stand idly by while souls 
are being lost. We will not measure 
and weigh and calculate our 
hoarded coins against the value of 
an immortal soul. When we read 
that the special work of the Holy 
Childhood Association is the ran- 
soming of abandoned babies, and 
that five dollars will “buy a baby,” 
will we close our hearts and our 
purses, as if we had never learned 
the great lesson taught by the 
Great Teacher, Christ, Our Blessed 
Lord ? 


a oe * * 


The report of contributions as 
shown below, indicates an increased 
number of kindly souls are taking 
an interest in the ransom and sup- 
port of poor pagan children. Be- 
sides the contributions, our Mail- 
Bag also brings us many heart- 
moving letters and it is our regret 
that we are unable to publish many 
of these due to lack of space. 

Contributions were received from: 


Mrs. A. E. S., Wisc., $5; M. McK., 
N. Y., $5; Mrs. Y. M. B., Mich., $5; 
Mrs. A. J. McD., N. D., $5.25; D. N., 


$ 
Cal., $15; Mrs. E. C., N. Y,, 
B. S., Cal., $5; M. 


N. Y., $15; 


Cy 
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The saving waters of Baptism bring a rich harvest of little souls to God. 





$2; M. O’C., Mass., $10; Miss K. G., 
K£, 2. gv. we; A OC MR Oe: 
4. M., Md, $5; H. BE. W., 8. 1, & 
R. A., Pa., $10; M. A. F., N. Y., $15; 
Mrs. J. K., N. Y., $5; Anon., $10; Mrs 
J. B., Mass., $5; M. E. C., Mass., $5; 
Mrs. H. S., $5; A. A. L., Minn., $10; 
N. K. M., N. Y., $5; M. McA., Pa., $10; 
Anon., $25; D. A. O’C., Minn., $5; 
E. S., Pa. $5; J. G., TH, $8; N. Mec, 
Mass., $5; M. G. McC., N. Y., $5; 
T EEL LST. aE Ae 


N. J., $10. 


Among our letters are these: 


D. N., Pasadena, Calif.: “En- 
closed please find $15.00 to redeem 
three pagan baby boys to be named 
Dolor, Joseph, Rodrigue. This is 
to thank God for a favor received.” 

May your triple thanksgiving win 
for you three-fold blessings. 


O. E. S., Indiana: “Enclosed is 
twenty-five dollars for five babies, 
promised for a favor received.” 

If there is joy in heaven over one 
ransomed soul, what a wonderful 
‘gaudeamus’ you have given them 
today! 


N. O’D., Brooklyn, N. Y.: “En- 
closed find a money order for fifty 
dollars for the ransom of ten pagan 
babies in thanksgiving to God and 
His Blessed Mother for taking such 
good care of my three sons in the 
armed forces of our country. I pray 
that God and His Blessed Mother 
will continue to protect and bring 
them safely to their loved ones. My 
little army of pagan babies has now 


grown to thirty-six. Hope to ran- 
som more in the future.” 


More power to you! 
brave lads, too. God 
happy day when “the 
marching home!” 


And to your 
speed the 
boys come 


Mrs. R. A., Williamsport, Pa.: 
“I am enclosing ten dollars for the 
ransom of two Chinese babies to be 
named Mary and Joseph. These 
are the first babies that I have ran- 
somed, but I hope to be able to 
ransom many more.” 


How wisely you chose the names! 
I suppose that now you will go 
right on through the Litany of the 
Saints, until you have ransomed a 
baby for each Saint mentioned! 
But what will you do when you 
have exhausted the Litany? Of 
course, one can always start again 
at the beginning! 


D. O’C., St. Paul, Minn.: “I see 
where a few people have donated 
five dollars to have a baby baptized, 
so I thought I would do this for no 
other reason but the hope that God 
will be pleased if I am the means 
of having some baby boy baptized. 
So enclosed find five dollars which 
I am sending to you. The name [ 
wish is Joseph, in honor of Saint 
Joseph.” 

Indeed you have done something 
most pleasing to the Divine Heart 
of Our Blessed Lord. May He 
shower you with graces in return. 





“We'll Be Seeing You!” 


EG and I marched right up to 
P the USO information booth 
were Johnny 

Doughboy and his brother. But 
Army Nurses get so used to being 
considered soldiers, that they take 
the idea for granted, even on leave. 

“What’ll we try for?” Peg asked. 
“Could you go for a show or some- 
thing like that?” 

“I could go for a show,” I said. 
“How about the Icecapades ? That’s 
the furthest thing from a jungle I 
can think up.” 
saw Peg flinch at that. Darn 
me. Couldn’t I remember that she 


as though we 


no 


didn’t want to get away from 
jungles. Wasn’t Jack still there? 


Quickly she said, “That sounds 
OK.” I know she hoped I didn’t 
catch the bad moment. 

The nice motherly woman behind 
the desk was eyeing our service 
stripes and she smiled a welcome. 
“Can I do anything for you girls ?” 

“The Icecapades.” I said and my 
voice went up higher than I'd 
intended. ‘We’d love to see them 
if there are any reservations left.” 

“Imagine that,” she beamed, “I 
have just four left. Are you girls 
alone ?” 

“Yes, oh, yes,” I said quickly. 
After all that could be another bad 
moment too. She gave me a slim 
envelope and I thanked her and 
turned to leave. As I did I caught 
a glimpse of olive green behind us. 
Marines. And on the face of the 
taller of the two, was what I’d term 
a knowing look. I wasn’t surprised 
to hear him say, right off, “Two for 
Icecapades, please.’”’ I noticed he 
had red hair. 

Peg heard him too and squeezed 
my arm. As we came into the 
street she said, ‘“Maybe we’d just 
better go to a movie.” 

“Shoo,” I scoffed. “Where can 
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a 


the United States Marines go that 
we can’t?” 

“T just thought,” she began but 
I cut her off, “Maybe you thought,” 
I said, “but I know. Sure they 
asked for those tickets because we 
did. But that’s no reason to spoil 
our plans.” Anyway that red head 
marine didn’t have anything like a 
sinister look. Knowing I termed 
it, didn’t I? 

“Now,” I said, bossing Peg as I 
usually do. (That is as far as talk 
is concerned. She has a mind of 
her own.) ‘We've time for a snug 
little meal before time to take the 
bus. The envelope helpfully gave 
such information as time of busses 
and corners where they might be 
caught. 

Los Angeles was new and excit- 
ing to us and we looked up and 
down the street for a cafe. ‘Look,’ 
I said, “A coffee shop shaped like 
a derby hat.” 

“Coffee shop!” snorts Peg, “That 
is the Original Brown Derby. Oh 
let’s.” 

“Who said lessent ?” I wanted to 
know and we started for the door. 

It seemed that quite a few other 
people had the impulse that led to 
the Brown Derby door that eve- 
ning. Maybe point rationing had 
something to do with it. Anyway, 
we were met by a professionally- 
smiling hostess who steered us to- 
ward a waiting place, saying as she 
swept us there, ‘“‘a few minutes.” 

Peg and I didn’t mind waiting. 
We had been away from civiliza- 
tion long enough to miss it. It was 
nice to see girls in pretty, crazy- 
looking hats and to see them having 
fun. It sort of gave us the feeling, 
I guess, that we too were wearing 
gay little hats and high heels and 
all that goes with them, instead of 
being two Army nurses on leave 


and in uniform. There were lots of 
other uniforms in the place and 


ia 


there were waitresses dressed in 
outlandishly starched skirts that 
made them look like animated 


lamp shades as they hurried about. 
I was frankly staring about taking 
it all in when Peg’s familiar elbow 
stab signaled me to look nearby 
but not to let on. 

And there were our two marines, 
They shoved open the: door, with 
Red in the lead and the other fol- 
lowing him. And following him 
was right. He was just a little 
shorter, and not quite so tanned as 
the first. 

Without turning toward her I 
hissed out of the side of my mouth 
at Peg: “The villians still pursued 
them!” 

Red said something to the hostess 
then scanned the booths in a busi- 
ness-like way. Evidently he was 
looking for someone he’d expected 
to find here. And I just knew it was 
us. Finally his eye met up with the 
corner where we waited, enchanted 
by the nerve of him. Immediately 
he headed for us just as though 
we'd all had a formal appointment. 
I was interested to see what he’d 
say but didn’t expect him to start 
off as he did, “Is there a nurse in 


the house?” he asked. “My friend 
and I feel faint.” 
We could have snubbed them. 


But what was the use? They were 
two lonely fellows on leave, wear- 
ing service stripes, and we were two 
gals in the same category. And all 
of us had jungles behind us and 
ahead of us until a war was won. 

“Maybe you need food?” I said. 

Red looked straight at me and 
murmured: “I knew they'd be 
brown!” 
eyes of course. 
are brown by now after 


He was referring to my 
I should know they 
pinch 
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They were two lonely fellows on leave wear- 


ing service stripes and we 


in the 


were 


same category. 


hitting for girl friends with brown 
eyes all over the United States as 
poor shot-up fellows and fever 
tidden patients explained “Brown 
eyes like yours!” Some of them 
even say: “My mother has brown 
eyes too.” There’s a lot more to 
being an Army nurse I can tell you 
than pouring medications and read- 
ing thermometers. 


“May we sit down,” asked Num- 
ber Two. 


“I imagine so,” I said. ‘We're 
just customers, too.” 
But at that point Fate in the 


form of the efficient hostess inter- 
vened and beckoned us all to a 
booth for four. You can see how 
it looked to her. It would have 
been silly to protest so we all sat 
down. But not before Peg had 
given my arm a significant squeeze. 
An animated lamp shade came 
alongside with a pad and pencil in 
her hand and Red said, ‘‘What will 
it be, ladies?” The perfect host. 
“Chicken a la king,” said Peg. 
That was one thing we used to 
dream about in the islands. 
“Chicken a la king,” echoed my 
voice tenderly. 
“Sissies!” snorted mine host. 
“What can one expect of the Army 
though?” Grandly he turned to the 


lamp shade girl who was smiling 


two girls 
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now, ‘Madam, steaks for the 
Marines!” 
“And thick,” his companion said. 


“Now,” said Red, with a smile 


that circled the table and sort of 
lingered in my section. Or so it 


seemed to me, “Let me introduce 
my friend. This is Lieutenant Mel- 
lon, ladies. Lieutenant Mellon, two 
of the most charming nurses even 
we could dream up but I can’t pro- 
nounce their names.” 

“Never having heard them,” re- 
marked Peg. “This is Lieutenant 
Laura Green and I’m Margaret 
Flynn.” 

“Lieutenant, too,” I put in. 

“Naurally,” said Red. “And to 
make it unanimous, I’m Lieutenant 
Anthony O’Neill.” 

“You can call me Jack,” Lieu- 
tenant Mellon said. As he spoke I 
heard Peg gasp. Why in the world 
did he have to be named Jacl? 
But then hadn’t she expected to 
meet hundreds of other Jacks? 

The marines heard her, too, be- 
cause Jack asked: “Name mean 
anything to you?” 

Peg played it straight. 
everything,” she said. 


“Tt means 





At once the two tanned faces 
were concerned and so I said, 
bluntly: ‘‘Peg’s husband’s name is 
Jack. He’s a prisoner in the Phil- 


lippines.”’ 

At that the light seemed to catch 
the gleam of Peg’s wedding ring as 
her small hands lay on the table 
and she said simply and 
proudly, “We were married just be- 


fore the flag went down on Bataan.” 


very 


“Gosh,” Jack said in sympathy. 

“I’m sorry,” the red headed one 
said very quietly. 

For a moment I could see it all 
again and the noise thundered 
again in my brain. The night- 
mare days ending in surrender. The 
bus coming to take us away before 
we escaped to Corregidor and Peg 
crying out: “Oh, Jack, let me stay 


with you.” And he kissed her 
again and gently loosening her 


arms as he said, “No, little soldier, 
your orders are to leave.” He 
turned to me and said, “Keep an 
eye on her, Laura.” Then we were 
in the bus and looking down at 
Jack and the rest who were staying 
behind and he called out, “Good- 
bye, girls. We’ll be seeing you!” 

“You bet!” I said, “You bet!” 
and it was all I could say. Peg did 
not answer at all. It was just veri- 
fied lately that Jack’s a prisoner. 

If we were thinking the thing 
over again, the red headed marine 
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took it away from us. He picked 
up his glass of water and said, “To 
a soldier named Jack and his soldier 
wife. Drink it down.” 

The cold water cleared my throat. 
And the red headed marine ex- 
claimed, “That’s the first time I ever 
drank a toast to the Army, let alone 
proposed one.” 

We all laughed and there was an 
easy feeling about the table. 

By the time the meal was 
finished and we went out to wait 
for the bus, we were calling one 
another Tony and Laura and Peg 
and Jack. We would have paid our 
own checks, but Tony’s hand closed 
over the small square of paper and 
he said, “Please!” 

Peg and I drew aside to wait for 
Tony and Jack and Peg pressed my 
arm and said, “Jack is like one of 
my brothers. He’s nice.” 

“That’s fine,” I said relieved and 
she smiled reassuringly as they 
came up and we went into the 
street. 

The Icecapades were grand. It 
was art and beauty and everything 
else thrown in. It was a fantasy 
of skimming figures on shining ice 
and I was ever so glad we’d come. 

When it was over there was a 
great surge of people toward the 
exits and it seemed that everyone 
else in the world was headed for 
where the busses stopped. Hardly 
anyone drives private cars any 
more. Somehow in the confusion, 
Tony and I were separated from the 
other two. “Don’t worry,” he said, 
reading my mind, ‘“We’ll find them 
at the other end.” 

This was one of those two-story 
affairs and we climbed the spiral 
stair to the top and sat down. The 
streets were dimmed out and it 
gave a fairy like air to the place. 
All of a sudden it seemed away 
from the world up there. It was 
like a child’s game of some sort 
where the lights were dimmed and 
every one spoke in soft tones. 

“This is nice,” I said. 

Tony nodded. 

“I wish I knew where Peg is,” I 
said. 

He considered me and I went on, 
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“You see, I sort of promised to 
keep an eye on her.” 

“Jack will look out for her,” he 
said. “But I know what you mean. 
That’s tough to leave a husband on 
Bataan.” 

“T know,” I said. 

“Tell me about it,” he prompted 
me, somehow seeming to sense the 
fact that I suddenly had to talk 
for relief. I’d been trying to be a 
buffet for Peg so long I was sort 
of trounced. 

And I was telling Tony every- 
thing. The words just gushed out 
in welcome release. It wasn’t the 
careful little talk I’d prepared for 
the Ladies Clubs or the Defense 
workers meetings or bond rallies. It 
was all of it as it happened. The 
noise. The smells. The terrible 
sadness and wretchedness and fear 
of it. Of shellshock and fox holes 
and screams of agony. 

“We'd spent a night in a fox 
hole, Peg and I,” I said. “We 
rushed out every so often to our 
wards during the day but at night 
it was best to stay in. You couldn't 
sleep. And, oh, how we ached!” 

“I know about fox holes,” Tony 
said. 

“T guess you do,” I said remem- 
bering his service bars. “Well, Peg 
must have made up her mind some- 
time in the night because as soon 
as it was dawn she said, ‘I’m going 
to get married today.’ We all knew 
she was engaged to Jack. He was 
one of the doctors there. And what 
a job he’d done! But he had said 
it wasn’t fair to Peg to get married 
then.” 

“T think Peg knew with a seventh 
sense or a woman’s intuition that 
Bataan was about to fall and that 
decided her.” 

“Jack won’t hear of it,” I told 
her. 

“In a minute he will,” she said 
and she smiled and, Tony, she was 
dog tired and rumpled up and 
scared, but she was very, very beau- 
tiful if you know what I mean.” 

“I know,” Tony said. 

“So out she scampers from the 
fox hole and starts toward the hos- 
pital where Jack had been on duty 











An Auspicious Time 
to Honor Mary, 
Queen of Heaven 


During the month of Octo- 
ber—the month of the Holy 
Rosary—the Sisters at Gray- 
moor and the clients of Our 
Lady of the Atonement will 
offer their homage of praise 
and petition in a special No- 
vena of Masses and other de- 
votions, beginning on the first 
Saturday in October. 


In addition to the special 
Novena devotions above men- 
tioned, the Sisters of the 
Atonement will also remem- 
ber the spiritual and temporal 
Intentions of their benefactors 
at daily Mass and the special 
prayers and devotions of the 
Community during the entire 
entire month of October. 


Mail your petitions for this 


Novena to: 


Franciscan Sisters of the 
Atonement 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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since time began it seemed to me.” 

“The Padre won't do it,” I called 
after her. But it seems that I was 
wrong, both in regard to Jack and 
the Padre. A corpsman came along 
and said I was wanted over at the 
hospital at once. It was brides- 
maid duty as I suspected. It was 
the most beautiful wedding I’ve 
ever seen. 

I don’t know how it happened but 
at that point of my story my hand 
was enclosed in the big hard one of 
the red-headed marine. I couldn't 
see what harm it could do to leave 
it there so I went on, “The padre 
read the blessing both in English 
and in Latin. I think he sort of 
sensed that the sound of that old, 
old rite would steady our torn 
nerves. That it was a guarantee of 
tomorrow. Have you ever been to 
a Catholic wedding, Tony?” 

“Naturally,” he said, “having 
served Mass since I was ten.” 

I was glad I’d left my hand where 
it was. I knew he’d appreciate the 
words of the blessing which had 
persisted in my mind ever since. 
“There’s a part,” I said, “that goes, 
‘Bless, O Lord, this union, and from 
heaven watch over it....” 

“I get you,” Tony said. And I 
knew he did. It didn’t matter 
about barbed wire on Bataan and 
all the miles between. God was 
watching Jack and Peg from 
heaven, and it was going to be all 
tight for them, some day. 

Then Tony began to talk. He 
told me of the parts of the Guadal- 
canal story which the papers never 
gave. He told me a thing or two 
about fox holes that even those in 
Bataan hadn’t known. He gave me 
an idea of what a marine can think 
about when he’s on the verge of 
battle. And the things were mostly 
about home. About his Mother. 
His Dad. That church where he 
learned to serve Mass. And about 
that time when the war would be 
ended and all the boys would come 
home. It was as though that was 
what the fight was all about. The 
everyday things of life. And there 
was no hate in the thoughts of the 
jungle battles. And I sort of 
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Address 





(No. 903) 


SICK CALL SET 
Price: $3.00 


The articles needed by the Priest on a sick call or when the last rites 
of the Church are to be administered are: Crucifix, Bottle of Holy 
Water, Candles, glass of water, spoon and some cotton. 


orders with remittance to 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 
Religious Goods Dept. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 











wanted to cry about it all. It was 
so darn sweet and brave and won- 
derful. 

All this while the big bus had 
lumbered through Hollywood and 
was now sidling awkwardly to the 
curb in downtown Los Angeles. It 
made that hissing noise busses 
always do and the ride was over. 

Tony and I made our way to the 
little stair and started down and 
who do you think we saw coming 
out from inside. Peg and the other 
marine, of course. 

So our evening ended swell. We 
all went into a coffee shop where 
we ordered coffee and doughnuts 
and all of a sudden it turned out 
that the marines had to hurry back 
to San Diego where they were ex- 
pected at a morning defense 
workers meeting. 

“Go along,” Peg said. “Laura 
and I can get back to our hotel. We 
know what bus to take,” 

But nothing would do but that 
they’d put us on the bus at least. 
So we waited on a corner again, the 
four of us. It was quiet although a 


And it 
lane of dark 


lot of people were about. 
was grey in the 
marquees. 

“Thanks for a grand evening,” 
Jack said as the bus lumbered up. 

“Thanks for everything,” Tony 
said looking straight at me. 

We shook hands all around and 
said we’d had a nice time. Then 
as Peg and I got on board I had the 
oddest sense of having lived 
through the whole thing before. 

Tony’s hand had pressed mine 
and he said, ‘We'll be seeing you.” 

I wondered if he’d chosen those 
words on purpose. We sat down 
and I had the inside where I saw 
the two forms in uniform at the 
corner. Peg said: “Laura, don’t 
look so stricken. He said, ‘We’ll 
be seeing you.’ And I smiled. I 
knew that she was remembering 
that other bus as I was when the 
nurses left the Army doctors stand- 
ing there. 

“They'll be seeing us!’ I said 
cheerily. And I meant what Peg 
had meant. Those boys on Bataan. 

And I believe that. Don’t you? 








The Hame-toun Aero 


ONG before Rome was a place 
of any great consequence, the 
rugged point of the Apennines 

occupied by the small community 
known as Palestrina was a favored 
spot since its exclusive height and 
prominence assured welcome safety 
for the occupants. This community 
was hardly large enough to be con- 
sidered even a town, even though 
located almost completely upon the 
site and the foundation itself of 
one of the greatest religious struc- 
tures in all of Italy—the Temple 
of Fortune. 

From this favored prominence 
the people of Palestrina could look 
across the twenty-two-mile plain of 
the Campagna and see the magnifi- 
cent development of the protective 
walls and towering structures of 
Rome. Saint Peter’s stood out, 
miraculously saved from the devas- 
tation of the distant city. Raphael 
contributed his religious master- 
pieces of the finest art of his day 
and for many years afterward. This 
artist had been followed by Michael 
Angelo with his painting of the 
Last Judgment. Rome became the 
center of thought for the humble 
people of Palestrina, even while 
they spent most of their time in 
their small home community. As 
the years passed Rome increased 
rapidly in greatness and size, while 
the older community was content to 
live in the pleasant memories of 
the past. 

The humble peasants with their 
thoughts frequently, if not almost 
continually, upon the larger city, 
still held a high esteem for their 
home-town, Palestrina. Theirs was 
a quiet contentment that busy Rome 
did not have. In such a home was 
born a boy, who was named 
Giovanni Pierluigi, meaning John 
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Peter Louis. His parents were not 
extremely poor, but it was neces- 
sary for them to be thrifty in their 
simple home. His mother, Maria 
Pierluigi, soon discovered that he 
had a good voice for singing. The 
scarcity of money in the home did 
not stop her from desiring a good 
musical training for her boy. She 
was ready to sacrifice what was 
prized most highly by the peasants. 
She owned some land. This was 
sold so that young Giovanni might 
take music lessons. 


This high ambition for the boy’s 
future did not raise him above the 
full appreciation of his home com- 
munity. In fact the beauty of the 
place and the traditions already 
well developed helped to intensify 
the boy’s efforts with his voice and 
his high regard for the community. 
With such a background the young 
lad went to Rome to obtain the best 
musical training available then in 
all Italy. He became thoroughiy 
acquainted with the more detailed 
liturgy of Saint Peter’s and Saint 
John Lateran. He had first-hand 
experience with the music and with 
the groups presenting it. 


As a young man ready to start a 
musical apprenticeship, Giovanni 
returned to his home town a practic- 
ing musician to begin work at the 
Cathedral of Saint Agapitus, a 
simple cathedral compared with the 
more elaborate ones in Rome. The 
development of his voice and his 
training had been so thorough that 
he was offered a position for life, 
to attend daily the Mass and 


Vespers and to teach singing to the 
younger boys in the choir. 

At Rome he had been associat- 
ing with people having the greatest 
ability and desire for music. In 


Palestrina he had to take the 
young boys coming from the peas- 
ant homes and to teach them the 
simple basic principles of music, 
Many of them were trying to sing 
largely because it was customary, or 
to please the religious desires of 
their parents. Not all of them had 
the burning desire that the young 
leader had, to make the most of 
music for himself as a life-work. 
His immediate field of work was to 
make the most of what boys and 
voices were available in  smail 
Palestrina. 

This might have become mere 
daily routine to another, but 
not so with Giovanni. As soon as 
he was confident of his ability to 
keep the immediate local problems 
and plans well in hand, his am- 
bitious mind was turned toward the 
great need for reforming the music 
of the church. He felt that it 
should express deep meaning and to 
raise the worshippers to the lofty 
heights of the spirit and message 
of the liturgy. Mere harmoniou; 
music was not enough for him and 
his thought of what was worthy of 
the Mass and Vespers. 

The promising young church 
musician was quite human. At 
slightly past his twenty-first birth- 
day anniversary, he fell in love 
with Lucrezia. She was helpfully 
interested in him and his music ef- 
forts, and in addition to this she 
had some finances and possessions 
of her own, which were beneficial 
to their happy married life of more 


than twenty-five years. Before 
they were wed he gave little 
thought to the fact that mar- 


riage might be a serious handicap 
to his future should he desire a 
musical position in Rome. For the 
moment he was content with a life- 
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time service in the simple cathedral 
at Palestrina. He little realized the 
musical contribution he would make 
to the church at Rome as well as 
in Palestrina, to say nothing of the 
many generations since his time. 

He completed seven years of 
commendable service in Palestrina 
and then set out for Rome 
where he could find a larger 


a reorganization of the Sistine 
Chapel singers. Three of them 
were dropped from the group be- 
cause they were married. This 
reverse made it increasingly dif- 
ficult for Palestrina. The dismissal 
would not help his immediate 
musical prospects for the future. In 
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ficient for considerable concern. To 
these were added those for his wife 
and growing children. Three boys 
had entered their home and were 
requiring more than the: musical 
dreams and hopes of their father to 
keep them fed and clothed. How- 
ever with all of these responsi- 

bilities confronting him, 

Palestrina held heroically 





his 


field for ability and 
work. The life contract 
with the Palestrina cathe- 
dral was set aside so he 
might have the greatei 
honor he deserved. The 
practising musician had 


gained recognition in music 
circles. However, he was 
30 closely associated with 
the thought of his home- 
town that he was known 
personally by the name, 
Palestrina. 


His first opportunity “a 
. te 
came as the master of the Poe 


Capella Guilia with only 
around ten dollars a month 
for his first salary there. 
The amount did not worry 





Reverie at San Gabriel 


By Nancy Buckley 


When dusk, in tissue grayness, gently falls 
Upon the Mission’s crumbling ivied walls, 
I hear faint undertones from vesper bell, 
As soft as angel’s voices, and they tell 

Of saintly padres who unwearied trod 

This sunset land—poor, little men of God. 
Thru all the blinding glare of summer heat 
They onward went with eager willing feet; 
Their lives were freely spent and sacrificed 
For daring love of their dear Captain, Christ. 
Time’s eroding hands have ravaged deep 


little church yards where 


on our honor scroll their blessed names 


Will ever shine as bright as vivid flames. 
Theirs the victor’s palms; now past life’s portal 
They bear them still in ranks immortal. 


they lie asleep; 


to his faith in God and to 
his loyalty to the work he 
had chosen to do for the 
Church. He was confident 
that his prayers would be 
answered, and they were. 
Shortly after his humiliat- 
ing dismissal as a singer 
at the Sistine Chapel, he 
was made Chapel Master 
at Saint John Lateran. 
already famous for its 
former music directors and 
music. His ten-dollar pen- 
sion continued in addition 
to the salary of his new 
position. This increased 
income permitted him to 
take his family a distance 


from the busy center of 








him. He was more inter- 

ested in having an opportu- 

nity to be in Rome. He was con- 
fident he could make future op- 
portunities for himself. 

Within three years after his go- 
ing to Rome he had prepared a 
group of five Masses. When these 
were presented in book-form, the 
successful composer dedicated them 
to Pope Julius III. This was fortu- 
nate for the musician. A short time 
later he was appointed by this same 
Pope as one of the Sistine Chapel 
singers—a distinct musical promo- 
tion for him. 

Disturbing trouble soon  ap- 
peared. The addition of the new 
member to their group was not ac- 
ceptable to all of the Sistine 
singers. Bitter feelings developed 
quickly among them toward this 
New appointment. Complaints and 
recriminations were made, and 
though they were ignored for a 
time, they finally gained notice by 
the newly-elected Pope. 

The new Pope, Paul IV, started 
some new reforms, which included 


addition to that, he had three smail 
children besides his wife. He must 
provide for them. With no regular 
musical position this would become 
a serious undertaking. The Pontiff 
helped some by granting him a pen- 
sion of around ten dollars a month, 
which was not enough for such a 
large family. 

To add to the worries and gloom 
for them, Palestrina became ill. 
The strain was telling on him 
physically. Enthusiasm was easy 
for his musical efforts so long as 
the way ahead was reasonably 
clear for him. If he could see a 
definite destination he was quite 
ready and eager to make any kind 
of a sacrifice. However, it was 
much different when he had lost his 
one musical position and no other 
was in sight for him. He had not 
anticipated any time when some- 
thing musical would not be avail- 
able for him. 

He had every reason to be dis- 
couraged. His own needs were suf- 


Rome for their home. This 

meant much for his growing 
boys and also for himself. He 
would have a better opportunity in 
quiet and peace to devote himself 
more thoroughly to his music and 
his plans for the Chapel of St. John 
Lateran. This continued for five 
successful years. 

Afterward he gave ten years of 
musical service at Santa Maria 
Maggiore and then twenty-three 
years at St. Peter’s, which was 
ended only by his death. This span 
of forty-four years in Rome saw 
eleven Popes in turn as Head of 
the Church. All of these looked 
upon Palestrina as a great master in 
music. The successful church 
musician composed the famous 
production, “Mass of Pope Marcel- 
lus.” His ‘““Assumpta est Maria” 
brought him more additional com- 
mendations from Pope Sixtus V. 
Gregory XIII honored Palestrina by 
having him revise the chant used in 
the Church for years past. 

Even after success was his in his 
unselfish service for the Church, the 
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way was not always clear, smooth 
and pleasant. Sorrows and disap- 
pointments were the dark back- 
ground for his real greatness in suc- 
cess. They did not end with his 
recovery after the dismissal from 
the Sistine singers. His success in 
the service of the Church never 
blinded him to the value of the 
three growing sons in their home. 
He pictured to himself the future 
they might have with many oppor- 
tunities he had never had while 
their age. One by one these fatherly 
hopes were crushed beyond repair 
or recovery. The three of them 
died before they were able to take 
up the splendid work of their suc- 
cessful father. It would seem to 
Palestrina that most, if not all, of 
his efforts and ambitions would end 
with his own death. Where could 
there be any justice in such per- 
sonal treatment? 


Palestrina continued faithfully 
and enthusiastically in his music 
work. He had music in his heart, 
that could not be disturbed by 
passing events in his experiences 
with others. Another severe test 
later in life came in the death of 
his wife. Even this did not stop 
his musical life for the Church. It 
deepened the meaning of life for 
him, much the same as he had been 
trying to make the music of the 
church an expression of fine, lofty 
thoughts enriched with inspiring 
spirituality. 

A grand height was reached for 
Palestrina shortly before the death 
of his wife. The Jubilee of Pope 
Gregory XIII was being celebrated. 
More than a thousand people, 
including girls in white robes and 
young men with olive branches, 
marched down from the home-town 
of Palestrina to Rome for the im- 


portant event. They insisted that 
Palestrina, or Giovanni Pierluigi, 
their own fellow townsman, lead 
them in their songs. The musician 
was not without honor in his own 
home community. He fully ap. 
preciated this honor that was be- 
stowed upon him by his own people, 
those who had known him all his 
life. 


He saved church music from 
popular degradation or possible 
banishment by raising it to a 
dignity worthy of the Mass. During 
his life-time he composed over 
ninety Masses. He had been pre- 
paring himself all his earlier life 
for this wonderful service. When 
death finally came for him, as 
always, he was faithful to the 
Church. Three simple words, well 
laden with meaning, were inscribed 
on his coffin, “Prince of Music.” 





WMCA—New York 
at 6:30 P. M. 





WMCA). 


ENJOY THE INTERESTING AND INSPIRING 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


presented by 


The Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 


“Saint Anthony Hour” 


Every Sunday over Station WHN, New York, at 7:30 P. M. and WMEX, Boston, at 3:30 P. M. 


ALSO THE 


"Ave Maria Hour” 


Widely acclaimed in all parts of the country as the most beautiful and inspiring program 


Featuring a Dramatization of the 
LIVES OF THE SAINTS 


Every Sunday over these Stations: 


WIP—Philadelphia 
at 7:30 P. M. 


WWDC—Washington, D. C. 
at 7:00 P. M. 


Join in the 


NOVENA TO OUR LADY OF THE MIRACULOUS MEDAL 


from 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN, Garrison, N. Y. 
WMCA—New York on Wednesday at 9:03 P. M. (Immediately after the News Broadcast over 
WMEX—Boston on Wednesday at 1:30 P. M. 


WMEX—Boston 
at 6:30 P. M. 


WITH—Baltimore 
at 8:30 P. M. 
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was lecturing in Australia, 

New Zealand, America and 
Jamaica. I also touched on Canada 
and the Pacific Islands. I am prob- 
ably speaking to many of those to 
whom I spoke on that tour. 

I have looked back sometimes on 
that 100,000 miles of travel, recap- 
turing those vivid scenes — blue 
lagoons and yellow sands, forests 
and mountains, rivers and lakes, 
tropical sunsets, palms and the 
silver moon, blazing stars of the 
Southern Cross, God’s golden glory 
in the heavens. 

I found the world incredibly 
beautiful on that tour. If occasion- 
ally there was ugliness, it brought 
the beauty out. I have thought of 
all those people—native races to 
Hollywood stars, simple, sophisti- 
cated, uneducated, cultured, Uni- 
versity and College bright young 
things, every kind of man and 
woman whom I met. I found kind- 
liness and goodness everywhere. If 
occasionally there was evil, it 
brought the goodness out. 

That was my impression of it all. 

Something has happened to the 
world since then. Something hide- 
ous. 

The gates of hell unlocked. Vile- 
Ness, horrors, and brutality un- 
loosed. A vast Satanic malice that 
would obliterate the goodness and 
the beauty everywhere. 

For this war is very much more 
than an issue being fought out be- 
tween nations. It is as if all the 
evil in the world had concentrated 
into a cancerous growth and burst, 
flooding the earth with foul poison. 

We, of the Allied Nations, can 
regard it as a God-given privilege 
that we are fighting in the cause of 
Justice and Freedom, of all that is 
decent and lovable, all that we hold 


Geet le before this War, I 


Ju the Dark Night 


By Very Reverend Owen GF. Dudley 
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Very Reverend Owen F. Dudley 





Editor’s Note: 

This is the text of a Radio 
broadcast made some time ago by 
the Superior of the Catholic Mis- 
sionary Society of England, Very 
Reverend Father Owen F. Dudley. 











so dear, the goodness and beauty in 
life. I sincerely hope, however, 
that we may never glory in the 
methods of modern war which we 
ourselves, by a strange paradox, are 
compelled to use in order that evil 
may be cast down and good come 
into its own. No man of humane 
feeling could ever glory in that 
degradation of human inventiveness 
called bombing, with its almost 
inevitable accompaniment — the 
slaughter of the innocent. 

Were I to declare that, in what- 
ever future lies before us, bombing 
of every kind must be utterly and 
finally forbidden by International 
Law, I should be voicing the uni- 
versal cry of the human heart. 





By another strange paradox, more 
consoling, the dangers of this war, 
the stress and strain, are acting as 
a safeguard to our souls, by com- 
pelling attention to certain vital 
facts. 

We are, for instance, being driven 
to the vital fact of our utter depend- 
ence on Almighty God. You may 
have heard of the child who prayed 
at the crisis following Dunkirk: 
“Dear God, do take care of Your- 
self, because if anything happens 
to You, we’re sunk.” That prayer, 
if not quite theological, expresses a 
tremendous fact. Our National 
Days of Prayer are an acknowledg- 
ment of our dependence. Almighty 
God may be waiting for a yet fuller 
acknowledgment of that depend- 
ence. There is still an attitude of 
mind suggesting that the Omnipo- 
tent Creator of heaven and earth 
depends upon our bombers and 
tanks and armies to end the war, 
whereas He could end the war to- 
morrow without any aid from arma- 
ments and armies. Do you, who are 
listening to me, truly believe that? 
Get down on your knees and ask 
Him for that faith that moves 
mountains. There is a sense in 
which God acts when we act. And 
that act of faith is what He wants; 
for, implicitly, it is an uncondi- 
tional acknowledgment of our com- 
plete dependence upon Him, Who 
created us, by Whom we exist, and 
without Whom we should lapse into 
the nothingness from which we 
came. 

There is another fact compelling 
our attention. 

In the dark night of this world’s 
tragedy, we see the hideousness 
and horrors as monstrous shapes 
looming dimly and blackly. A 
nightmare world. And those black 
shapes are not illusions, but 
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realities —the shapes of the evil 
men do, confronting us, the evil that 
has brought about this war. 

Don’t blame it all on Hitler. 
Those twenty years between the two 
great wars are ours, as well as 
Germany’s. Twenty years of indif- 
ference to God, neglect of God, 
defiance of His moral law, of inter- 
national Conferences at which the 
Name of God was never mentioned. 
We leave God alone, and complain 
that He leaves us alone, that He is 
silent to the World’s agony, when 
we are silent to Him. 

God is not silent to the miserere, 
to the penitent, to those who speak 
to Him. 

I believe, however, that we are 
turning to God. For, by a further 
strange paradox, the evil of this 
war is bringing out goodness every- 


where. For those who have eyes 
to see, the Dark night is full of 
splendor. 

All these thousands entering the 
valley of death, the men who go so 
gallantly to give the life that is their 
all, and come not back. “Greater 
love hath no man than this, that he 
lay down his life for his friends.” 
The firemen sticking it until killed 
by bombs or falling masonry, the 
Demolition Squads digging through 
the debris with their hands for 
some crushed human shape, risking 
life that someone may live. Multi- 
tudes of ordinary civilians, hos- 
pital staffs, doctors, priests, minis- 
ters, transfigured by courage and 
self-sacrifice and care for others: 
“Inasmuch as you have done it 
unto the least of these My brethren, 
you have done it unto Me.” Our 


leaders, everywhere unashamed 
invoking the Name of God, the 
cry of stricken humanity ascending 
to the Throne in heaven, whose 
Gethsemane has proved its finest 
hour, its agony the birth-pangs of a 
better world of better men and 
women to make that better world. 

In the Garden of His Agony, two 
thousand years ago, Someone, to 
Whom all is present, accepted a 
Cup, containing all the anguish of 
this war, and drank of that Cup to 
the dregs, enduring unto death the 
hideousness He never made; but 
Who did make dawn and sunset, 
stars and sunlight, songs of birds 
and sounds of rivers, trees and 
fields and flowers, and whose ever- 
lasting arms still hold this world. 

And Who asks of us—‘Be still, 
and know that I am God.” 





Our Lady’s Hostel, 
Graymoor 


The Franciscan Sisters of the Atonement wish 


Graymoor 
Tabernacle Guild 


By specializing in the making of Gothic Vest- 


to assure their friends that Our Lady’s Hostel at 
Graymoo- will continue to carry on as usual. The 
Sisters look forward to welcoming many guests 
and all are assured a most enjoyable time. 


For the duration of the war, guests are re- 
quested not to make reservations by phone, but 
write in at least a few days in advance—a week if 
at all possible. Guests should arrange also to bring 
Ration Cards. 


It is understood that neither tubercular or 
nervous cases can be received, nor any needing 
special diet or attention. 


A reference is required from all new guests. 


How to reach Our Lady’s Hostel: Trains from 
the Grand Central to Peekskill, where a taxi is 
always available to bring guests to the Hostel. 


Address inquiries to: 
SISTER FRANCIS, S. A. 
Our Lady’s Hostel 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





ments of the most approved form, the Graymoot 
Sisters have deservedly won the high commenda- 
tion of ecclesiastical critics. 


Relatives and friends of young seminarians 
looking forward to ordination to the Priesthood 
in the near future can add to their joy by a gift 
of any of the following: 


Preaching Stole, all colors $5.00—$15.00 
3.00— 10.00 
5.00— 15.00 


15.00— 50.00 


Confession Stole 
Burse and Stole Sets 


Benediction Burse, Stole and Veil 


Copes 35.00—100.00 
Gothic Vestments 30.00—100.00 
Address: 

FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF THE 
ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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the hardships and sorrows encountered 
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glorious conquests for Christ, of* the 
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raised to an intimate knowledge of 
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and Foreign, also those old ones 
out of the trunk in the attic (left 
on envelopes). 

Wrap well and send by Parcel 
Post to: 

REV. FR. MATTHIAS, S.A. 

Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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